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THE REVULSION FROM THOUGHT 
M. POSTAN 


Truth, Sir, is a cow, which will yield such people no 
more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull. 
DR JOHNSON 
I 

THE academic readers in this country and in France have recently 
been treated to several doses of conservative anti-rationalism. There 
_ are indeed signs that in political and social philosophy as well as in 
ethics it is again becoming fashionable to look for antidotes to 
} reason and to find them in history, intuition arid tradition. The 
attitude is sufficiently recent to attract the young, and its recipe is 
sufficiently pungent to please the jaded. I can therefore predict it 
a flourishing career in the next few years, and this alone makes its 
argument (and for all its anti-rationalism the new fashion cannot do 
without an argument) worth looking into. But first of all, it must 
be treated to its own medicine and considered as an historical 
phenomenon. For thus considered the ‘new look’ of political 
philosophy, like the ‘new look’ in skirts, will turn out to be a.modish 
variant of an ancient and recurrent outline. 

Distrust of reason is indeed a perennial feature of conservative 
thought. The appeal to tradition, as if it were the opposite of thought, 
or to history as if it were the opposite of invention, have always been 
the favourite themes of conservative argument on politics and state. 
And not only on politics and state. For conservatism, like the 
rationalism it attacks, is not so much a view of.social organization 
as a version of personal life; and in matters personal the attachment 
to inherited moral conventions goes hand in hand with aversion 
from intellectual standards. To conservatives the threat of thought ° 
is one and indivisible. It spells its dangers to the established order 
in all its departments — political, social, ethical, aesthetic — and 
therefore forces upon the philosophical conservatives a bias univer- 
sally and indiscriminately anti-rationalist. 

In some form and in some degree this mood is always with us. 
Contrary to all vulgar notions, we are all born little conservatives. 
As I shall have to stress again, all social existence presupposes some 
stable element, and all political thought must contain a justification 
of some part-of the established order and express a desire to main- 
tain it. No revolution is so revolutionary as not to appeal to some 
anciently established ideal; similarly, no system of individual ethics 
is so anarchic as not to attach itself to some conventional principle 
of good. But even if the conservative elements of non-conservative 
thought could at certain times remain unnoticed and unfelt, there 
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would always be men willing to advertise their devotion to the estab- 
lished order. Thus in addition to the undercurrent of unrational or 
even anti-rational thought running deeply beneath all systems of 
ideas, there will always exist surface pools, however small and 
stagnant, of doctrines openly and wholly anti-rational. 

The anti-rational mood is thus endemic, but at times it can assume 
every aspect of an epidemic. In certain historical situations the 
distrust of reason from being the philosophy of the few becomes the 
conviction of the many; and doubts about the omnipotence of 
reason, hitherto mere saving clauses of rational argument, them- 
selves begin to stalk the world as major propositions. Historians, 
with their gift for carving out epochs and giving them names, have 
called historical situations like these ‘periods of romantic reaction’, 
Romantic is perhaps too inaccurate an adjective, but there is no 
doubt about the accuracy of the noun. The conservative situation 
is always a reaction (though to avoid the political opprobium 
attaching to the word, I am going to call it ‘revulsion’) for the 
simple reason that it derives its inspiration and its substance from 
the particular change which’ it opposes. To this extent the anti- 
rational condition, if not wholly pathological, is at least hypochon- 
driacal; and of the two situations the rational is the less morbid. 
For the rational outlook is not formed by thinking about thought; 
it is merely implied in the reasoned answers to individual problems. 
And if, in a paraphrase of Carlyle’s, the end of.philosophy is not 
thought but man’s action, it is not the function of philosophy to 
inquire into itself — at any rate as long as all goes well with action. 
It is only when acts founded in reason have ended in misfortune, or 
raised an inner conflict, that the ethical person begins to question 
his very ability to decide his conduct for himself. And it is when 
political decisions and political actions have brought failure, disaster 
and conflict, that human mind turns against its own works and 
stages a kind of palace revolution against itself. 

Periods of great intellectual and political unsettlement, of painful 
or disastrous revolutions, are thus almost invariably succeeded by 
periods of conservative revulsion. Every schoolboy knows that one 
such period followed the French Revolution; and a discerning man 
may discover one or two such states both before and after the 
eighteenth century. One of them may perhaps have occurred some 
time in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the 
counter-reformation in both its shapes, the catholic and the calVinist, 
established itself over the minds of men: perhaps earlier still; @hen 
in the fourteenth century the leaders of canonist orthodoxy and 
Dominican conformity succeeded in laying the moral and intellec- 
tual turbulence of the thirteenth century. But even if it were too 
fanciful to read into the religious controversies of the middle ages 
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and the reformation the intellectual problems of our own day, there 
would still be little doubt about the revulsive nature of conservatism 
of the nineteenth century and of our own time. 

When Savigny and Puchta ushered in the historical and con- 
servative theory of law, they’ were not thereby propounding an © 
independent and timeless doctrine. They were impelled by their 
recent recollections, by the regrettable attempts of Montesquieu’s 
pupils to construct systems of law, and the even more regrettable 
attempts of Napoleon to enact them. When at the same time 
Bolland and de Maistre appealed to the ancient wisdom of hereditary 
monarchy and the historical church, the verities they sought were not 
those which Aristotle had ascribed to the monarchy, and not those 
which Hildebrand had claimed for the Church. They were verities 
which offered the most potent antidote to revolution. Similarly, 
when less than a generation later the German economists, Knies, 
List, Roscher,-and their innumerable followers, proclaimed the 
birth of the historical school of political economy — a school which 
undertook to eschew the logical and dialectical exercises of Adam 
Smith and the physiocrats, and sought guidance from the economic 
experience of German history —they were not propounding an 
alternative method of economic investigation. They were merely 
reacting, and reacting violently, against the economic revolution of 
which the classical and rational school of political economy approved 
and against the Jaisser-faire policies which it advocated. 

The same also holds of the subsequent outbursts of anti-rational- 
ism. Gobineau was in full flight from the bourgeois democracy of 
France; a couple of generations later Georges Valois and Charles 
Maurras led a similar flight from social democracy; Pobedgnostsev, 
Riazanov, Bulgakov, and all the other leaders of Russian neo- 
orthodoxy were in spiritual resistance to the revolutionary currents 
of 1905. Such thoughts as the Nazis generated — and even they 
generated a few — also contained all the elements of a conservative 
revulsion. The main inspiration of Rosenberg’s writings was anti- 
Bolshevik and to that extent Baltic; but judged at second hand it 
embodied most of the reactionary German arguments against the 
Gotha programme and the Weimar republic. No wonder its recipe 
contained all the ancient ingredients of German romanticism — the 
appeal to intuition against reason, blood against intellect, com- 
munion with the people against personal judgment.? 

Thus placed against the historical background of European 
tradition the recent manifestations of anti-rationalism fall at once 


* Mr Oakeshott’s rationalist is a composite monster; but ideology is one of his 
hallmarks; this presumably is the reason why Mr Oakeshott insists on treating 
the Nazis as rationalists. If so, there must be something wrong either with his 
definition of rationalism or with his definition of ideology, or with both. 
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into the right place in their genealogy. The face is like many others 
in the family album, and even the dress comes from the family 
heirlooms. Now as so many times before the family is cashing in 
on the bankruptcy of the age, on the failure of the perfectionist 
world of the 1920s, and still more on the collapsing vision of the 
post-war millennium. So once again the purpose of political 
argument is to banish argument from politics, and once again the 
resources of reason are mustered to prove that reason has no 
resources. The mood is thus again one of revulsion, and the argument 
a mere antithesis. What is more, it is an antithesis to a thesis too 
disliked to be properly understood.’ 


II 


All this is obvious to the point of being trivial: but like all historical 
demonstrations it does not prove very much and disproves even less. 
For the case against rationalism, unlike its occasion, owes less 
to historical circumstance than to certain permanent themes of 
European culture. As I have said, distrust of thought is endemic in 
the history of thought, and the ideas on which it is based are part 
and parcel of that limited armoury of ideas with which the Almighty 
must have furnished Adam on the sixth day of creation. It is asa 
rule compounded of two arguments differing in range and depth. 
One is essentially polemical and tactical, bent on refutation, and 
therefore bearing more openly its aspect of revulsion; the other is 
more positive in that it suggests an alternative system of ideas. It is 
thanks to the system that the purely revulsive nature of sonmervativg 
ideology so often fails to be observed. 

In its short range and on its polemical side the shtbeationalil 
argument commonly descends to the familiar technique of the ficti- 
tious adversary. An impartial student of ideas will not fail to notice 
to what extent the efficacy of the anti-rationalist case depends upon 
intellectual misdeeds which were not in fact committed. In reading 
Savigny it is sometimes impossible to believe that the rationalist 
notions of law he so brilliantly destroyed had never existed. Lawyers 
are of course apt to delude themselves and others, in believing that 
law is entirely compounded of reason. Even English lawyers, even 
the founders of the common law, might give expression to some 


1 Mr Oakeshott may, or may not, be classified with the resurgent anti-rational- 
ists — it all depends on which Mr Oakeshott we take. The point of view of Mr 
Oakeshott who wrote the brilliant and eminently reasonable review of Professor 
Morgenthau’s book in the last number of this journal is much nearer to the 
theme of this article than it is to the theme of his own articles in the previous 
issues. The similarity of the latter to the common or garden. anti-rationalism 
may be somewhat obscured by a highly personal terminology; but although the 
words are strange, the voice is familiar. 
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such pretensions. We all know Sir John Powell’s proud dictum that 
‘nothing is law that is not reason’. And even Sir Edward Coke, 
that minor prophet of precedent and tradition, could claim not only 
that ‘law is the perfection of reason’ but also the reverse, that 
‘reason is the life of law’. Pretension to pure reason is indeed an 
occupational delusion of the legal profession. But need historians 
and philosophers share it? In the whole history of legal thought it 
is impossible to find more than a couple or so of great lawyers who 
in fact based their legal systems on reason and nothing but reason. 
There was Bentham; there was perhaps Beccaria. Some of us may 
have also heard about the recent miracles of disembodied reason in 
the legal system of Herr Kelsen. But they were not and, apart from 
Beccaria, could not on chronological grounds alone have been the 
real quarries of Savigny’s hounds. What they were out to catch and 
to gore were the legal reforms and constitutional projects of the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic age in Germany, and they blamed 
them on Montesquieu, Rousseau and Condorcet. Yet what historian 
would ascribe to these men the pure doctrine of rational law of 
Savigny’s imagining! After an interval of 200 years L’Esprit des 
Lois reads as an anticipation of the relativist theory of jurisprudence 
rather than as a plea for abstract reason in law. If read without 
reference to the Lettres Persanes it will inevitably suggest to the 
modern reader an essentially conservative view of law and society. 

Similarly the bétes noirs of the historical school of political 
economy, Say and Adam Smith, were in many ways more conserva- 
tive and certainly more historical than their critics. Say, like the 
test of the physiocrats, concealed behind the garb of rationalist 
syllogism the unquestioning attachment to the economic tradition 
of rural and agricultural France. In fact, his attachment to history 
was more intimate and less rational than that of his German ‘his- 
torical’ critics, so conscious of their historical evidence and so 
determined to rationalize it. Adam Smith was fundamentally more 
detached from tradition than Say. Yet, for all his Scottish back- 
ground and education, his values were uncritically Anglo-Saxon and 
his method was as fully historical as that of any historian. If reck- 
oned by the printer’s measure, the historical argument forms a 
larger proportion of the Wealth of Nations than it does in List’s 
System of National Economy. 

But no image can be more fictitious than that of Rousseau as we 
find it in French conservative writings of the early nineteenth 
century. Judged by their outlook in toto, and not by particular 
arguments, Rousseau the perfectionist, and Chateaubriand the 
reactionary (and Rousseau’s adversary), were much nearer to each 
Other than either were to any other political writer of the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. Both were driven by the 
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emotional turbulence within themselves into a state of revolt; both 
defended the free and natural man against law and politics as they 
found them. It so happened that Chateaubriand found the revolu- 
tion all round him and therefore enlisted his wild man in the service 
of Church and King; while Rousseau’s milieu was that of the Ancien 
Régime and his message therefore became revolutionary. Yet he 
was no more of a rationalist than Chateaubriand. Childe Harold 
knew him well: ‘Sapping a solemn creed, the self-torturing sophist, 
~ wild Rousseau.’ 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether the rationalists whom the anti- 
rationalists tried to refute have ever had an existence conspicuous 
enough to be worth noticing. Men who believe in pure reason to 
the extent of offering rational explanations for the universe in its 
entirety or who base all action on intellectual concepts will not be 
found at large anywhere outside a few Geneva salons of. the eigh- 
teenth century, the provincial debating societies of the time when 
H. G. “Wells was young and the R.P.A. Doubtless the historian, 
hunting among the humdrum and the second rate, may find in all 
places and in all ages philosophers a Ja Hudibras, who ‘for every 
why had a wherefore’. Perhaps the Encyclopaedists were of this 
type; though even some of them proved their rationalism by selecting 
subjects, mostly those of ‘mechanics and natural sciences, which 
were capable of being resolved by reason; and not by forcing 
explanations wholly rational on every subject under the sun. 

In fact, the out-and-out rationalist is a man of straw; the great 
figures in the history of thought whom anti-rationalists classify as 
rationalist are surprisingly free from the sin of exclusive intellec- 
tualism. Most rationalists are what they are not by virtue of the 
claims they make for reason, but by virtue of the reasonable argu- 
' ment which they apply to problems to which reason applies. They 
ply a rational trade, they do not propound a rationalist metaphysic. 
Who was it said (I think it was Rathenau) that by sticking to his last 
a cobbler does not thereby wish to demonstrate that the universe is 
made of leather? When it comes to actual claims on behalf of 
reason, to the defences of reason against faith, or to epistomological 
argument about argument, the thought of men commonly labelled as 
rationalists is far less simple than the anti-rationalist indictment 
might suggest. Thinkers who use reason, and who rely on it, can on 
the whole be trusted to know how far reason can or cannot be relied 
upon. The record of the so-called rationalist thought is haunted 
with the awareness of reason’s frontiers: a fact which even Lecky’s 
history cannot wholly obscure and which even a brief historical 
survey will show. 

Whether there was any philosophical rationalism in the middle 
ages or not, claims on behalf of the intellect, and very exalted ones 
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at that, were made throughout the middle ages. From Gottschalk 
and Berengar to the Averroists it is possible to trace a continuous 
tradition of philosophical intellectualism asserting the right and the 
power of human argument. But to assert the rights of reason did not 
necessarily mean erecting it into an alternative to faith. To St 
Augustine reason was part of divine order and its exercise was 
a form of grace: so to speak grace supplementary disclosing and 
amplifying the message of grace primary. To other men less ortho- 
dox and further removed from the fountain heads of medieval 
orthodoxy, reason may have had a meaning nearer to our own and 
more sharply differentiated from faith and revelation. Yet even they 
did not as a rule claim for reason exclusive dominion over man’s 
spiritual activities or over his conduct. The furthest limits of the 
rationalist claim in the middle ages was that of the ‘double truth’, 
i.e. the claim that philosophical truth was as valid within its sphere 
as truths vouchsafed by revelation was in religion. Even the extreme 
advocates of double truth, even the worldly and sceptical Averroists 
of Padua, did not refuse to render unto faith what was faith’s and 
did not claim for rational argument the province traditionally 
religious. All they claimed was the right to ply their logic in fields 
where logic could be plied. 

The notion of double truth remained the established. tradition of 
European intellectualism to our own day. Bacon may have thought 
he had discovered something in the-nature of an intellectual tech- 
nique for the manipulation of problems of natural philosophy; but 
. what reader of Bacon will ever find him asserting that his empirical 
method was capable of disclosing all the mysteries of natural 
philosophy or that natural philosophy comprised all the mysteries 
of the universe? He knew that there was ‘superstition in avoiding 
superstition’; that there was ‘nothing more fabulous and unbeliev- 
able than that universal frame was without mind’. And he denied 
that ‘God and the permanence of the universe are the truth which 
depth of philosophy bringeth’. If these themes are not blazed forth 
in Novum Organum, this is merely because Novum Organum was an 
essay on a natural phenomenon. And those who having read it 
conclude that experimental technique was all there was to Bacon . 
might again be reminded about the cobbler and the leathery universe. 

There is no need to labour this point in relation to Descartes. The 
founders of the scientific philosophy of the seventeenth century, like 
. the seventeenth-century scientists themselves, never claimed for 
reason universal dominion and never themselves trespassed its 
agreed frontiers. It is now generally accepted that Descartes and 
Harvey, especially the latter, were rooted in medieval scholastic 
tradition more deeply than behoves even a moderate rationalist; and 
were wont to render unto faith many a tribute that might just as well 
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have been reserved for reason. Similarly, if Newton’s outlook were 
viewed as a whole, no one could ever accuse him of a superstition 
of avoiding superstition. In the time-table of his life as in the scale 
of his personal values, the laws of gravitation, the theory of light, and 
all the mathematical paraphernalia attaching to them, were no more 
than specialized inquiries into regions where mathematical reason 
had entry. Elsewhere the Bible and its fable were his guide. 

What is so abundantly true of the origin of European rationalism 
is equally true of its age of maturity in the mid-nineteenth century. 
There is no denying the first half of the nineteenth century produced 
some important men who were fired by an intellectual optimism 
which may strike us now as excessive. There was Bentham, Comte 
and perhaps Spencer;! and there was of course Marx himself. 
The hard and glittering crust of Marx’s intellectualism is there 
for all to behold. His lavish and self-adulatory use of the word 
‘scientific’, the certitude and finality of his rationalism, were later 
to be echoed in the writings of Marxist propagandists: Engels, 
Bebel and a multitude of smaller fry. Indeed, no school of European 
thought was so aggressively and so acquisitively rationalist; and no 
other school had gone so far in reducing all intellectual approaches 
to what Mr Oakeshott appears to mean by ‘technique’. 

Yet how complete and how permanent was in fact Marxist 
intellectualism? Marx’s own attitude to concrete problems of 
society and politics was shot through with the rose-pink hue of 
contemporary liberalism, largely sentimental, curiously uncritical, 
and fundamentally at variance with the anti-liberal bias of the 
Communist manifesto.* And before long the sentimental digressions, 
which in Marx’s own life, and in relation to his own system, were no 
more than minor inconsistencies, entered into the main stream of 
Marxian thought and practice. In all the countries where Marxists 
became a political force, the very need to think out and work out 
its practical implications led them to import a great deal of foreign 
matter, some of it highly unrationalistic. In Germany the growth 
of socialism at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and the political responsibilities thrust upon it after the collapse 
of Bismarck’s repressive measures produced the back-to-Kant 
movement within the Marxist ranks. Its argument is familiar. 
Marxist dialectic was insufficient to provide the complete justification 

1 Probably the out-and-out materialists, especially the Germans of Bruckner’s 
and Mach’s school, and the Russians of Pisarev’s, should be classified with the 
rationalists. This will swell their number, but will hardly increase their weight 
in the history of political and social ideas. Such permanent influence as material- 
ists have had is almost entirely due to the love-hatred which the Marxists have 
conceived for them. 


2 T have tried to show this at somewhat greater length in an essay in The Great 
Democrats, 1934. 
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of the socialist ideal or the practical guide to socialist activity; so 
the absolute moral precept, the traditional notions of good and bad, 
truth and justice, had to be called in. But by far the most remark- 
able is the metamorphosis which has occurred in Russia in our 
own time. The journalists may still follow the Soviet authorities 
in describing the official theory and doctrine as Marxist and may 
still think that the formula, Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist, summarizes 
the logical evolution of fundamentally the same idea. Few serious 
students of communism will be thus taken in. No doubt the socio- 
logical terminology is still Marxist just as the official political 
phraseology is democratic and as the language of the constitution is 
liberal and individualistic. But stripped of its verbiage the Russian 
communism reveals itself as non-Marxist as it is anti-democratic. 
The Soviet conception of the Party, their view of personal leadership, 
the store they lay by propaganda and heroic example, their emphasis 
on education and youth movement, to say nothing of their choice of 
countries to be socialized, cannot be intellectually justified and fitted 
into a consistent system of ideas except on a view of personal 
behaviour, of human motivation and of historical causation much 
nearer to what must have been the outlook of the ‘Utopian’ 
socialists of 1840 (or of Jesuit missionaries in South American 
colonies of the seventeenth century) than to the world of ideas of the 
Marxist emigration in Geneva of 1910.* 


Il 


In short, the image of the rationalist as we find him in the black 
bestiary of the conservative -anti-rationalist is a figment of their 
terrified imagination. For one thing, he is less doctrinaire than the 
critics make him out, and than the critics themselves often are. 
Whereas mystics, prophets and poets can without difficulty capture 
that elusive bluebird of philosophical monism and attach themselves 
to a single source of ideas and an all-embracing rule of conduct, 
students treading the hard path of intellectual inquiry are compelled 
by the nature of their trade to eschew unified ideologies. The 
intellectual method must start and end with things outside its reach. 
An axiomatic postulate must be the starting point of every intellec- 
tual process; above all, some residium yet unresolved must remain 
at the end of most inquiries reasonably conducted. 

Therein lies the main intellectual difficulty of the revulsive anti- 
rationalists. If attack they must, they prefer to attack the out-and-out 


‘The rationalists in this brief survey have not been classified in accordance 
with Mr Oakeshott’s definitions (ideology, technique, etc.). The latter are part 
of Mr Oakeshott’s private vocabulary and cannot safely be employed by an 
outsider. I have used the more commonly accepted criteria. Hence the 
occasional differences in the two collections. 
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rationalist, the extremist of reason. For when it comes to long-range 
argument, the more intelligent anti-rationalists might themselves be 
found approving of reason, taken in moderation. In its philosophical 
manifestations conservative anti-rationalism is as half-hearted in its 
denial of reason as rationalism is in its confirmation. The great 
conservative theoretician—a Gobineau, a Pobedonotsev, or a 
Pareto —is far from refusing intellect its place in the established 
order of the universe. Pareto for one was himself too proficient in the 
exercise of thought to fall into the obvious errors of solipsism. On 
the purely practical plane both he and the others admitted reason to 
society provided it was not equally distributed. It was a highly 
dangerous instrument and its use had to be therefore-confined to the 
few. Gobineau and to some extent Pobedonostsev would allow the 
exercise of thought to the men whom they also allowed the possession 
of weapons; Pareto might treat it as a toxic substance and by 
implication allow its unrestricted use to doctors like himself, who 
knew the lethal dose. Podedonostsev would thus restrict its use to 
the autocrat, Gobineau to the ruling class, Pareto to Pareto; but 
none of them would deny its power or spurn its service. 

The doctrine of anti-rationalism in its moderate and philosophic 
formulation might concede to reason a greater place still. The most 
important and philosophically the most respectable of the anti- 
rationalist arguments is that which divides the universe into spheres 
which belong to reason and those which do not. In its commonest 
version it distinguishes the world of human actions from that of 
physical phenomena and then proceeds to carry the distinction into 
the process of knowledge itself. Whereas human understanding of 
the physical world follows the ordinary processes of reason (or what 
some people prefer to call scientific method) the understanding of 
man and society cannot be thus attained. The physical world may be 
analysed into uniformities (‘things have habits’); the uniformities 
can be expressed in laws; and laws can be employed as guides to 
action (Mr Oakeshott’s ‘technique’). But in the world of human 
relations, the divine cause, the free will, and the yery possibility of 
forewarning knowledge, defeat all attempts to discover predictable 
uniformities. The law of man and society is therefore of the same 
order as the legal law: not the generalized habits of past events, but 
precepts for the future, moral dictates, God’s wishes. Hence the 
futility of all social theory, of all political and social blue prints. 
Men who presume to plan merely waste their time proposing things 
which God alone disposes. 

The dualist bias of conservative agnosticism is not as old as that 
agnosticism itself. Its occasional anticipations can be found in 
the middle ages and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In a curiously inverted form it constitutes the basis of Vico’s philo- 
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sophy.' But the first and still the best exposition of the duality of 
knowledge as it now figures in conservative thought is Kant’s. In 
his dychotomy ‘pure’ reason can yield an image of the physical 
world approximating more or less closely to its inner reality; to the 
Dinge an Sich. But in the spiritual world of man,.‘ practical’ reason 
alone operates. And the knowledge it yiélds is not of what is but of 
what must; it takes the form not of general proposition framed by 
categories of reason but of the ‘categorial imperatives’ derived from 
the nature of man and from the will of God. 

From the Kantian. dychotomy have descended all the similar 
distinctions subsequently elaborated by later and smaller men. The 
more recently fabricated theories about the ‘limits of scientific 
knowledge’, about the specific processes of historical and religious 
cognition are all variations on the master’s theme.* From the 
same master’s theme intelligent anti-rationalists derive their most 
telling arguments against reason in political thought. Whether he 
knows it or not every conservative critic of social sciences uses a 
Kantian argument as long as he is capable of using any philosophical 
argument at all. By the same token, it is. difficult to squeeze out of 
Kant any argument in support of a rational study of society. As I 
have already said some German socialists have tried to make Kant do 
the work of a socialist. Marx knew better by choosing Hegel. For 
all he had to do to turn Hegel into a socialist was merely to put him 
on his head. But Bernstein had to decapitate Kant altogether before 
he was able to secularize the categorical imperative, and make it 
serve the needs of the socialist-argument. Indeed anti-rationalists 
find Kant a perfect fit, and that alone explains why it cannot suit 
men otherwise minded. 


IV 


Men otherwise minded must find the whole argument beside the 
point. After the experience of nearly two generations of inquiries 
students of society know that it is in fact possible to attain positive 
knowledge from their study; some of it of immediate practical 
importance. They are well aware of the difficulties of their inquiries 
and of the imperfections of their results. But try as they will they 
cannot identify the snags which trouble them with any of the 
conservative objections. They may have squatted on the field 
which the Kantians and the crypto-Kantians have reserved for other 


1 He also divided the universe into the physical and the human, but he reserved 
his agnosticism for the physical world and promised full knowledge to the human. 

It is very puzzling why, of all the neo- and post-Kantians who wrote on 
this theme, Dilthey alone should have been chosen for commendation to the 
British public. Rickert was more'precise and nearer the main stream of ortho- 
doxy; the Marburg philosophers were more influential. 
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mental activities. Well, why not? The field is carrying a good crop, 
satisfactory to the squatter and of great practical benefit to humanity. 
It is not a manna, but then it has never been the object of the squatter 
to be humanity’s sole provider. In fact he knows that such is the 
nature of his field and such are humanity’s needs that the things he 
grows will never constitute a full diet, moral or intellectual. Yet at 
the same time he cannot see any fundamental difference between his 
husbandry and the husbandry which other people carry on in other 
fields with the anti-rationalist’s full consent. 

This conviction of irrelevance, though based on homely and 
practical grounds, is also reflected-in the underlying structure of 
ideas. For there too the neo-Kantian and the crypto-Kantian 
dychotomies are utterly unrelated to the distinctions which in fact 
determine the scope and validity of reason in social matters. On the 
plane on which Kant dwelt it may be difficult to notice how irrele- 
vant his scheme is to the problems of social study. But once the 
epigones begin to draw a distinction between the allegedly uniform 
and generic facts of physical nature, on the one hand, and the 
allegedly unique, unrepeatable and individual events of social life 
- and history on the other, the irrelevance becomes patent. For the 
frontier they draw separates not the different compartments of the 
universe but merely the different mental attitudes to the universe as 
a whole. What makes the material fact a fit object for scientific study 
is that men are prepared to treat it as an instance of a generic 
series. What makes a social phenomenon an historical event is that 
men ask about it individual or, so to speak, biographical questions. 
But there is no reason why the process should not be reversed; why 
we should not ask generic questions about historical events or should 
not write individual biographies of physical objects. Here Spinoza’s 
argument still holds. The fall of a brick can be treated as a mere 
instance of the general study of falling bricks, in which case it is a 
material fact, and part and parcel of a scientific inquiry. But it is 
equally possible to conceive a special interest in a particular brick 
and ask why that individual brick behaved as itedid at the unique 
moment of its fall. And the brick will then become an historical 
event. Newton must have been confronted with something of the 
same choice on the famous day when he rested under the fabulous 
apple tree. Had he asked himself the obvious question, why did that 
particular apple choose that unrepeatable instant to fall on that 
unique head, he might have written the history of an apple. Instead 
of which he asked himself why apples fall and produced the theory 
of gravitation. The decision was not the apple’s but Newton’s. 

Newton’s decision, though apocryphal, would have been very 
sensible. The reason why Kant and the neo-Kantians find it so easy 
to confound the difference of question with the difference of object 
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is that in fact we have been in the habit of asking scientific questions 
about brick and moral and historical questions about man. We 
do so because we thereby reap immediate profit greater than we 
might have obtained by inverting the problem. The interest and 
practical use they might obtain by writing biographies of indi- 
vidual inanimate objects or of animals are very small compared 
with the intellectual returns and practical use of treating them to 
scientific and generalized inquiry. Mutatis mutandis, the significance 
and relevance of an ethical inquiry or the mere interest of an indi- 
vidual biography of a unique person or of an historical event is often 
greater than can be derived from similar effort expended on the 
scientific ordering of human and social facts — and the mental effort 
would certainly be less onerous. In short, the distribution of 
intellectual-effort has been such as to create the impression that the 
Kantian line divides real difference of substance. What it in fact 
divides is the accidental distribution of human interests and inquiries. 

Viewed superficially, this line of demarcation, though it is not 
Kant’s, implies a concession to the anti-rationalist position. The 
rational or scientific inquiry, the search for general causes, or to use 
Mr Oakeshott’s phrase, the making of techniques, in the world of 
human affairs is more difficult and immediately less remunerative 
than in the so-called physical world. This is mainly due to the 
heterogeneity of human phenomena, to the infinite variety of their 
aspects and to the infinite complexity of their causes. This may make’ 
it difficult for the rational inquiry to encompass the social reality as 
a whole, and in fact the rationalist is sufficiently modest not to 
occupy at any given time more than an allotment. He admits the 
existence of unrationalized residua; and in common with all prac- 
tising students he also admits the existence of dogmatic assumptions 
and intuitive judgments in all arguments and in all branches of 
thought, even in physics and mathematics. He may even be prepared 
to go as far as to say that in most human problems the elements 
extra- and super-rational may still account for the greater part of the 
riddle. But he would deny that there are any departments in the 
' universe whose riddles are so wholly beyond reason as to be utterly 
inaccessible to rational thought. The very idea of God and religious 
experience are not barred to rational inquiry. Even if the reality of 
God were accepted dogmatically and the whole creed taken as 
revealed, there would still remain within religious experience a vast 
field for reason and room even for the much-despised ‘techniques’. 
Indeed, what is theology if not a product of rational thought oper- 
ating in those branches of religious knowledge in which rational 
thought can usefully operate. 

Therein lies the rationalist answer to the conservative doubt. He 
cannot be accused of trying to solve by syllogism or by laboratory ex- 
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periment every problem of the universe and to base on them every 
rule of conduct. The history of rational thought, as distinct from the 
history of rationalist claims, is a record of study which reason proved 
capable of undertaking, not a history of attempts to pack the entire 
universe into a technical formula. The rationalist admits that there 
are questions to which he cannot give a complete and final answer, 
but he also claims that there are few questions to the understanding 
of which he cannot make some contribution, however small. 
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MARIUS THE LATITUDINARIAN 
GRAHAM HOUGH 


BURNING with a hard gem-like flame has not been a popular practice 
in recent years; and we think of the aesthetes of the end of the last 
century, if we think of them at all, in terms of Yeats’s brilliant dis- 
missal of the *nineties in the introduction to the Oxford Book of 
Modern Verse; or of Mr Eliot’s essay on ‘The Place of Pater’. This 
last has the peculiarity of being largely about Matthew Arnold; but 
that is because its purpose is ‘to trace a direction from Arnold, 
through Pater, to the ’nineties, with, of course, the solitary figure of 
Newman in the background’. This may seem a somewhat arbitrary — 
direction; but appearing in this way between Newman and the 
‘nineties, Pater and Arnold are sufficiently placed for Mr Eliot’s 
attitude to. become recognizable. His concern -is with Pater as a 
moralist and writer on religious themes, and the most significant 
point about the essay is the close association of Pater with Arnold; 
or rather the reason given for this collocation — that they are mem- 
bers of a joint conspiracy whose object is to usurp the throne of 
religion and put culture in its place. 

Let us begin then by considering a little the position of the culti- 
vated agnostic in Arnold’s and Pater’s day. Mr Eliot begins by 
considering Culture and Anarchy, and invites us to ‘raise an eyebrow 
to admire how much Culture has arrogated from Religion’; and he | 
later suggests that Pater’s attitude merely provides an individual 
variant of the same process. If he had begun with the essay on ‘The 
Study of Poetry’ it would have been necessary to raise the eyebrow 
higher still, for there Arnold is much franker about what he is doing. 
He says quite simply that since belief in religious dogma has decayed, 
values derived from imaginative literature must take its place. .A 
process whose total effect, Mr Eliot says, is ‘to divorce religion from 
thought’, ‘to set up Culture in the place of religion, and to leave 
Religion to be laid waste by the anarchy of feeling’. I do not think 
it can be seriously disputed that this was the tendency of Arnold’s 
writing, if not its total effect; nor would it perhaps have been dis- 
puted by Arnold himself, except for the assumption that feeling is 
necessarily anarchic. It is, however, extremely misleading to attribute 
specifically to Arnold what was in fact the main tendency of nine- 
teenth-century religious development. The breakdown of the argu- 
ment from design, the mainstay of eighteenth-century orthodoxy, 
under pressure of evolutionary ideas (an unnecessary breakdown, - 


‘In The Eighteen-Eighties: Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Literature, 1930. : : 


B 
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but still, it occurred); the similar breakdown of the traditional cosmo- 
logy; the historical disintegration of the scriptures, had all, since the 
early years of the century, tended to drive religious thought back to 
subjectivism: to all these difficult questions 


: the heart o- 
Stood up and answered ‘I have felt’. 


Coleridge had prophetically foreseen the necessity of something like 
this, and had pointed the way for this kind of apologetic: mainly 
through the influence of F. D. Maurice it had found its way into 
current opinion among the young, both at Oxford and Cambridge; 
and it found its poetical expression in In Memoriam. Naturally 
enough, without ecclesiastical or scriptural authority, what the heart 
felt tended less and less to resemble historic Christianity. It would 
also be misleading, however, to suggest that this movement, with its 
somewhat nebulous results, was due simply to confused thinking, 
or the use of a loose jargon. It is easy now to raise an eyebrow at 
the alarums and excursions, the panics and the strategic withdrawals 
of Victorian Broad Churchmen: but it is merely disingenuous to 
suggest that they had really nothing to worry about, or that they 
could have avoided their predicament by the use of more rigorous 
theological terminology. Orthodoxy today has various methods of 
psychological accommodation which were not available in that more 
single-hearted age. Victorian agnostics and latitudinarians were 
constrained to a more naive view of their position: they.thought that 
on any reasonable interpretation of the evidence many things they 
had formerly believed were quite simply proved to be untrue. 
There is‘no need to enlarge on the mental distress caused by these 
discoveries; it is a theme which Victorian fiction has treated very 
fully, in such novels as Robert Elsmere, North and South, and Win- 
wood Reade’s The Outcast. What is more significant is the resultant 
determination to preserve as much as possible of what still survived 
of the Christian tradition. Opinions about what survived are 
naturally varied: to some it was a vague theism; to some it was the 
figure of Christ as a purely human and historical example; to some it 
was the Bible as a repository of moral wisdom; but almost all were 
agreed on the maintenance of traditionally Christian standards of 
conduct. . Robert Elsmere, for instance, after he is forced by his 
changing beliefs to leave the Church of England, goes on behaving 
in almost exactly the same way outside it; the pattern-of his life is 
hardly changed. In a great variety of characters, and in many different 
forms we find this constant desire to preserve certain moral. habits 
and patterns of conduct, even when their historical and dogmatic 
sanctions are gone. It seems commonly to be assumed that there is 
something peculiarly perverse or wrong-headed about this. The 
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objections vary from Chesterton’s crude gibe at. ‘those who do not 
have the Faith, and will not have the fun’, to Mr Eliot’s more 
refined eyebrow-raising at Arnold’s attempts to make a purely 
secular culture do the work of religion. It is surely the objections 
which are wrong-headéd. It is not self-contradictory to say, ‘This 
type of conduct is right, though the traditional sanctions for it are 
wrong’. And if one holds this ‘view it is perfectly reasonable to 
practise the conduct without any sanctions at all, or to > attempt to 
find new and valid ones. 

The purpose of Arnold’s culture is precisely ‘to do this. He hoped 
to find in the great undisputed classics of Europe a foundation for 
the European tradition of ethics and conduct, whose supposed 
supernatural foundations he believed to be gone. That is why there 
is so much that is moral, ‘Truth and high seriousness’, in his concep- 
tion of the really classic: his famous doctrine of touchstones, the use 
of certain lines and passages as standards: of the highest excellence, 
is a shoring of fragments against his ruins. Ethically Arnold is 
completely attached to the traditional moral scheme; emotionally he 
looks back with longing to the time when ‘the sea of Faith too was 
at the full’ He intends to use the emotions associated with the 
greatest passages of the greatest literature as a perpetual monitor 
towards right action and right feeling; and he has not the slightest 
desire to alter the traditional conceptions of right action and right 
feeling. He wished in fact to go on behaving as if the beliefs of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby were revealed truth, even when he had become 
convinced that they were not so. Nor is there anything disreputable 
about this; it is quite possible, without confusion of thought, to 
respect and try to perpetuate the moral practice of one’s parents, 
without sharing their religious beliefs. 

But what, one feels disposed to ask, is Pater doing in this company? 
For the whole emotional tone of his writing is strikingly different 
from Arnold’s. . If the road from Arnold to the ’nineties lies through 
Pater, it takes a remarkably sharp bend on the way. Pater has none 
of Arnold’s nostalgia for the age of faith; on the contrary, he quite 
complacently identifies himself with modernity; he has none of 
Arnold’s longing for certitude; instead, he shows considerable 
willingness to involve himself in the flux. 


Modern thought is distinguished from ancient by its cultiva- 
tion of the ‘relative’ spirit in place of the ‘absolute’ . . . The 
relative spirit has invaded moral philosophy from the ground 
of the inductive sciences. There it, has started a new analysis 
of the relations of body and mind, good and evil, freedom and 
necessity. Hard and abstract moralities are yielding to a more 
exact estimate of the subtlety and complexity of our life.* 

1 Appreciations, p. 66. 
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We find here a quite contented recognition of the relative spirit of 
modern thought, and an obvious approval of the disintegration of 
accepted moral codes that has been its result. Throughout his work 
we find the same tendency to hail the deliquescence of all rigid forms 
of belief. He likes to emphasize the informal, tentative and inquiring 
aspect of the Platonic method, and to minimize or depreciate Plato’s 
realism. ' 


Sanguine about any form of absolute knowledge, of eternal, 
or indefectible or immutable truth, with our modern tempera- 
ment as it is, we shall hardly become, even under the direction 
of Plato, and by the reading of the Platonic Dialogues. But if 
we are little likely to realize in his school the promise of ‘onto- 
logical’ science, of a ‘doctrine of Being’ or any increase in our 
consciousness of metaphysical security, we are likely rather to 
acquire there that other sort of Platonism, a habit, namely, of 
tentative thinking and suspended judgment.* 


The desire for metaphysical security, central in Arnold’s life, is 
to Pater something a little unworthy; and the further we read in his 
work, the more evident it becomes that his kind of culture is not 
intended as a support’ for traditional certainties, but as a solvent? 
Pater’s aim is not to defend a threatened set of moral values, but to 
release the sensibilities, to set them free to form new ones. 

That Pater himself feared that his ethic might be a subversive one 
is evident from the fate of the Conclusion to The Renaissance. This, 
which is probably the frankest and certainly the extremest version 
of his creed, was suppressed in the second edition, as it ‘might 
possibly mislead some of those young men into whose hands it 
might fall’. This nervousness about presenting the findings of his 
own heart and his own conscience is characteristic of Pater; and it is 
probably responsible for the extremely compressed and elliptical: 
form in which this short Conclusion is presented. Whether Pater 
always realizes how much he is saying is doubtful, but he is actually 
saying a great deal; the wistful sigh of his sentences is apt to make us 
feel that they are more tenuous, more empty of content than they 
really are. When he worked and re-worked these carefully moulded 
phrases, he was not concerned. only with the minutiae of style, but 
with a prolonged and genuine development of feeling. In the case of 
this appendix to The Renaissance, we have to expand almost every 
paragraph by reference to pages in other essays and other books if 
we are to see what its real implications are; and Pater was perhaps 
not unwilling that his whofe thought should only become apparent 
in this indirect and allusive Way. Positivist assurance about the 
nature of things was deeply distasteful to him; almost as distasteful 

1 Plato and Platonism, p. 195. 
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as controversy; he would rather suppress a passage than have to 
argue about it or defend it, and if there was one attitude he would 
haveabhorred it was that of the overt moral revolutionary. He is 
therefore frequently guilty of that tiresome kind of reticence that con- 
sists in not following out the implications of what he says; or that 
even more tiresome kind that consists in giving reasons for what he 
says Other than the fundamental ones. If therefore we want to find 
exactly how far he might have misled the young men, or in what 
direction, we must do a certain amount of piecing together of pas- 
sages from different portions of his work. 

When he prefaces the Conclusion with a quotation from the 
Cratylus, Aéyet trou ‘HpdxAertos St1 tré&vta xopel Kai ovSév pével, 
and proceeds to discuss, in a brief couple of pages, the doctrine of 
the perpetual flux, we have to turn for further elucidation to the other 
place where he uses the same quotation, to the chapter in Plato and 
Platonism on the Doctrine of Motion. The Heraclitean Tavta fei 
is fundamental to Pater’s creed, and we find it appearing in one form 
or another throughout his writings. He does not, however, produce 
it as a piecé of ancient wisdom; he regards the doctrine of Heraclitus 
as an early intuitive guess at a truth which modern philosophy and 
science have confirmed. He begins the Conclusion to The Renaissance 
by saying, ‘To regard all things and principles of things as incon- 
stant modes or fashions has more and more become the tendency 
of modern thought’. He means in the first place, it appears, scientific 
thought. The physical realities which we regard as actual are only 
the momentary combinations of forces that are perpetually at work 
and perpetually in motion in all nature and in all life. “That clear, 
perpetual outline of face and limb is but an image of ours. ..a 
design in a web, the actual threads of which pass out: beyond it.’ 
Pater seems quite happy about this. He shows no nostalgia for a 
more stable world-picture; and he is equally content to accept the 
complete continuity of man with nature. There is none of the 
Tennysonian discomfort about the scientific view of man’s place in 
the natural world. 

He then proceeds to reduce, in the manner of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury empiricists, material objects to sense-impressions; then to point 
out that the impressions are confined within ‘the narrow chamber of 
the individual mind’; and then to destroy the substantiality of the 
individual mind by suggesting that it reduces itself to the contents of 
consciousness, that these are only momentary impressions, the only 
continuity being given by ‘a relic, more or less fleeting, of such 
moments gone by’. There is, of course, nothing particularly ‘modern’ 
about this; we appear to have reached a radical scepticism like that 
of Hume, and as usual in such a situation, we begin to wonder where 
we go from here. But Pater does not really mean it. It is difficult 
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to see where this atomized and solipsist epistemology is leading in 
the realm of conduct; probably nowhere. If the self is reduced in 
this way to a series of momentary impressions, each containing only 
a fleeting relic of such moments gone by, the elementary conditions 
for a philosophy of value* disappear. And this is not what Pater 
intends at all. Like other sceptics before him, Pater is forced to 
rebuild with different materials the edifice he has just destroyed: like 
Hume he is destroying our supposed intellectual certainties in order 
to replace them by the authority of feeling. 

In fact these introductory paragraphs of the Conclusion -to The 
Renaissance are little more than a pseudo-philosophical preamble; 
by painting a picture of dissolution and fluidity they set the emotional 
tone for what is to follow, but intellectually their connection with 
it is very slight. In the first chapter of Plato and Platonism, Pater 
develops the idea of the Heraclitean flux in quite a different direction, 
and one which corresponds much more closely with his real inten- 
tions. 


TavTa yoopei, TavTa Hei — it is the burden of Hegel on the one 
hand, to whom nature, art and polity, aye and religion too, each 
in its long historic series are but so many conscious movements in 
the secular process of the eternal mind; and on the other hand 
of Darwin and Darwinism, for which ‘type’ itself properly is not, 
but is only always becoming. The bold paradox of Heraclitus 
is, in effect, repeated on all sides, as the vital persuasion just 
now of a cautiously reasoned experience, and, in illustration of 
the very law of change which it asserts, may itself presently be 
superseded as a commonplace. 

Nay, the idea of development (that, too, a thing of growth, 
developed in the process of reflexion) is at last invading one by 
one, as the secret of their explanation, all the products of mind, 
the very mind itself, the abstract reason; our certainty, for in- 
stance, that two and two make four.! 


What Pater wants to attack is not the existence of material objects 
apart from their being perceived, or causality, or the substantial 
existence of the self; or if he does want to attack these things, it is 
only as a mildly anti-dogmatic flourish. What he really wants to 
attack is the notion of an absolute and unchanging truth; and for 
this he wants to substitute a theory of development or emergence. 
He has in mind, vaguely enough, no doubt, some kind of evolution- 
ism in ideas, an essentially historical way of thought which teaches 

‘that nothing man has projected from himself is really intelligible 

except at its own date, and from its proper point of view in the 

“*secular process’’, the solidarity of the intellectual life with common 
1 Plato, p. 19. : 
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or general history’. It is no use the young scholar asking himself 
whether Plato’s opinions are or are not true in any absolute or final 
sense, he can only try to understand them in the setting of their own 
age; and as for the business of judging them, it is simply a matter of 
deciding what they mean to oneself in the setting of one’s own-age. 
The question of absolute truth is as irrelevant in philosophy as it is 
in literary criticism, where metaphysical questions are, ‘as un- 
profitable as metaphysical questions elsewhere’. 

Braced by our bath in the eternal flux and lightened of the burden 
of metaphysics, we can now proceed to the next paragraph of the - 
Conclusion to The Renaissance. ‘The service of philosophy, of specu- 
lative culture, towards the human spirit, is to rouse, to startle it to 
a life of constant and eager observation.’ Philosophy cannot lead 
us to absolute truth, since there is no absolute truth; its pretensions 
in this respect are no more than moderately respectable delusions; 
but what it can do is to make us more aware of our immediate ex- 
perience. It is not clear how philosophy does this. In the Winckel- 
mann essay we are told that it is ‘by suggesting questions which help 
one to detect the passion, the strangeness and the dramatic contrasts 
of life’. Pater does not elaborate the point; and in other places he 
frequently suggests that philosophy tends to lead us away from actual 
experience into a world of boojums, which are not real experience 
at all. 


Of course we are not naturally formed to love, or be interested 
in, or attracted towards, the abstract as such; to notions, we 
might think, carefully deprived of all the incident, the colour 
and variety, which fits things — this or that — to the constitution 
and natural habit of our minds, fits them for attachment to what 
we really are.* 


The theme of the Imaginary Portrait, ‘Sebastian van Storck’ is 
precisely the conflict of experience and philosophy, the abandonment 
of what Pater. regards as real experience, the winter landscapes, the 
domestic comforts and pieties of an actual Holland, ‘in-search of 
that true substance, the One, the Absolute, which to the niajority of 
acute people is after all but zero, a mere algebraic symbol for nothing- 
ness’.* But perhaps philosophy stimulates us to a life of constant 
and eager observation by contrast with its own colourless and im- 
palpable abstractions: or perhaps Pater is aware of a mild professional 
predilection for philosophy, wants to fit it into his scheme some- 
where; and lulled by a soothing cadence, is not disposed to inquire 
whether it really does stimulate us to the acute sensuous perception 
which he regards as the nearest thing to ultimate reality. The suc- 


1 Plato, p. 10.  ~ * Plato, p. 155. 5 Plato, p. 40. 
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ceeding passage, describing the way of life which should follow from 
these premises, is the crux of the essay. 


Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or face; some 
’. tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest; some mood of 
passion or insight or intellectual excitement is irresistibly real 
and attractive to us — for that moment only. Not the fruit of 
experience, but experience itself, is the end. A counted number 
of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. How 
may we see in them all that is to be seen in them by the finest 
senses? How shall we pass most swiftly from point to point, 
and .be present always at the focus where the greatest number 

of vital forces unite in their purest energy? 


To burn always with this hard gemlike flame . . . is success 
in life.* 


All of which may well be true, though nothing that Pater has said 
up to.now really enforces its truth; the belief that time like an ever- 
rolling stream bears all its sons away might have led to quite a 
different conclusion, as the scepticism of Montaigne is turned by 
Pascal to quite a different end. But the most striking thing about 
this creed is the obscurity of its practical consequences. The object 
of life is to be present always at the focus where the greatest number 
of vital forces unite in their purest energy; but obviously the focus is 
continually shifting, and will be found in different regions by different 
people. There is hardly any kind of conduct which could not be 
sanctioned by this doctrine, including the conduct of the philosophic 
or religious ascetic. The heroine of Lady Chatterly’s Lover and the 
Platonist in contemplation of the eternal verities equally feel them- 
selves to be at the focus where the greatest number of vital forces 
unite in their purest energy. And this is precisely what Pater intends. 
Though its expression is suppressed by donnishness, timidity, and 
probably lack of physical vitality, Pater has an immense appreciation 
of the variety and multitudinousness of the world, and what is 
peculiar to his creed is not its sensationalism, but its unwillingness 
to sacrifice any of this variety. 

It is not only that different men find their focus in different places: 
‘each man finds it in different places at different times. ‘What we 
have to do is to be for ever curiously testing new opinions and court- 
ing new impressions. ’* This does not imply a search for the maximum 
intensity of experience. The man who seeks intensity of experience 
does not commonly seek variety as well: he finds that for him 
intense experience is only possible within a fairly narrow range, and 
involves the renunciation of many other experiences, desirable 


1 The Renaissance, p. 236. © =? Ren., p. 237. 
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enough in their way. But it is just this renunciation that Pater is 
unwilling to make. ‘The theory or idea or system which requires of 
us the sacrifice of any part of this experience, in consideration of 
some interest into which we cannot enter, or some abstract theory 
we have not identified with ourselves, or of what is only conven- 
tional, has no real claim upon us.”! It is doubtful whether this is 
consistent -with being always present at the focus of the greatest 
number of vital forces, a. process which commonly involves much 
sacrifice for which .we cannot see the reason, and renunciations 
which we cannot identify with ourselves, but which we soon find to 
be empirically necessary. And this reinforces the suspicion that for 
all Pater says about passion, eagerness, and excitement,-intensity of 
experience is not really what he is after; that whatever it may be to 
burn with a hard gem-like flame, it is something that takes place at a 
rather low temperature, and that the word passion has got into this 
essay not because it is particularly appropriate, but only because it is 
. part of the pre-Raphaelite and aesthetic convention. 

The Puritan or the ascetic is much more likely to have passionate 
experiences than the aesthetic liberal. It is the concentration of 
libido in a single channel, not the dissipation of it among a number 
of attractive diversions, that makes for intensity. There are natural 
monists and natural pluralists among the human race, and monism 
in any of its forms demands the renunciation of many lesser experi- 
ences in favour of one which is felt to be all-important. Pater always 
regrets such renunciations.. But he does so in terms which may 
legitimately lead one to: doubt how far he understands what is really 
involved. Plato, he says ‘is ready to sacrifice much of that graceful 
polytheism in which the Greeks anticipated the ‘‘dulia’’ of saints and» 
angels in the Roman Catholic Church. He does this to the advantage 
of a very abstract, and as it may seem disinterested, certainly an 
uninteresting notion of deity, which is in truth: — well! one of the 
dry sticks of mere ‘‘natural theology’’ as it is called’.* It is not 
surprising that the man who can write this about Plato should show 
himself in writing of the age of the Antonines, as Mr Eliot says, 
quite unconcerned with the intellectual activity which was then 
amalgamating Greek metaphysics with the tradition of Christ. ‘An 
uninteresting notion of deity.’ Pater hardly seems to be aware that 
he is thus casually dropping the whole tradition of Christian theology. 
However, the remark is true enough to his own feeling, if not to his 
historic. sense; the metaphysical basis of monotheism is to Pater 
‘simply uninteresting, and is therefore abandoned. A new kind of 
pragmatism, not That is true which is useful, but That is true which 
is interesting. 

Marius the Epicurean is the completest expression of Pater’s 

1 Ren., p. 237. 2 Plato, p. 33. 
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religious attitude; though as usual it needs supplementing by | 


reference to his other works, perhaps also to his practice in life. 
Aesthetically the book is an Imaginary Portrait enlarged, of the same 
genre as ‘Sebastian van Storck’ and ‘A Prince of Court Painters’: 
its defect is that Pater found it difficult to fill the larger canvas, and 
had therefore to incorporate a good deal of translated and extraneous 
matter. But it has a more comprehensive purpose than the shorter 
portraits. It is the record of a religious development, and in its own 
day was widely taken as a contribution to the religious problems of 
the time. But fashions in Teligious development change, as in other. 
matters; Pater’s attitude is far outside the stream of current re- 
~ ligious feeling, and it is now common to dismiss this aspect of the 
book as a mere aesthetic flirtation with the Church. It is as well, 
therefote, to recall at the start Pater’s own statement of his purpose 
in writing Marius. In a letter to Vernon Lee, after speaking with 
some impatience of his wish to get the book finished, ~he says ‘] 
regard this matter as a sort of duty.- For you know I think that there 
is a sort of religious phase possible for the modern mind, the condi- 
tion of which phase it is the main object of my design to convey’.' 
The importance of this is that, apart from any historical intention in 
the work Pater is perfectly clear about its intended application to his 
own day. The religious development of a cultivated agnostic in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius is meant to indicate a possible development 
for a cultivated agnostic in the time of Queen Victoria. 

It is perhaps worth while to consider for a moment Pater’s personal 
religious practice. Externally he behaved very much as the normal 
devout High Churchman. As a boy he looked forward to taking 
Anglican orders; and long after he had given up the idea himself, 
he was as a college tutor always particularly tender in his attitude 
to the ecclesiastical life, and anxious to remove any doubts or diffi- 
culties from the path of those who aspired to it. He was an assiduous 
attendant at College chapel, where his attitude, especially during the 
Eucharist, was one of noticeably deep and solemn recollection. He 
was a steady advocate of compulsory attendance at Sunday services, 
on the grounds that many-men really wished to attend, but would 
be prevented by indolence if it were not made obligatory. On the 
other hand it was not uncommonly felt, especially in his early days, 
that his interest was mainly in ritual, ceremony, and ecclesiastical 
music. There is Jowett’s famous remark, ‘Mr Pater, you seem to 
think that religion is all idolatry’.* Under the influence of. meta- 
physical reading he formed a transient idea (improbable though it 
may sound) of becoming a Unitarian minister; but later, presumably 
during the period of his early work and before the writing of Marius, 


1 A. C. Benson, Pater: English Men of Letters, 1926, p. 90. 
* Benson, p. 196. 
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he ‘used expressions which indicated an attitude of definite hostility 
. to the Christian religion’. What are we to make of all this? Does it 
indicate a mere playing with the externals of religion, on a basis of 
real disbelief or indifference? It has become common today to assume 
that this was the state of the case; but judgments about the sincerity 
of other people’s religious convictions are always dangerous; and I 
believe that this one does considerably less than justice to Pater. If 
we are to have an adequate account of his religious attitude his work 
must be read, if not with sympathy, at least with a good deal more 
attention than it commonly gets. 

We must begin by considering his scepticism, which was not in its 
origins a religious, but a philosophical scepticism. It was not perhaps 
based on a very rigorous course of reasoning, but Pater read a good 
deal of philosophy, ancient and modern, and reached the conviction 
that ‘the relative spirit” was the only one possible to the modern 
mind. He came to feel that the physical sciences, with their concen- 
tration on empirical knowledge, had rendered necessary the aban- 
donment of all ‘high priori’ doctrines in ethics and metaphysics also. 
As we have said, he was not at all disposed to regret this. 


What the moralist asks is, Shall we gain or lose by surrender- 
ing human life to the relative spirit? Experience answers that. 
the dominant tendency of life is to turn ascertained truth into 
a dead letter, to make us all the phlegmatic servants of routine. 
The relative spirit, by its constant dwelling on the more fugitive 
conditions or circumstances of things, breaking through a 
thousand rough and brutal classifications, and giving elasticity 
to inflexible principles, begets an intellectual finesse of which 
the ethical result is a delicate and tender justice in the criticism 
of human life.? 


With this attitude of mind there naturally goes a strong tendency 
to rely on immediate sensuous apprehension, and to be extremely 
suspicious of abstractions. 


Who would change the colour or curve of a rose-leaf for 
that . . . colourless, formless, intangible being Plato put so high? 
For the true- illustration of the speculative temper is not the 
Hindoo mystic, lost to sense, understanding, individuality, buf 
one such as Goethe, to whom every moment of life brought its 
contribution of experimental, individual knowledge; by whom 
no touch of the world of form, colour, and passion was dis- 
regarded. * ° 


1 Benson, p. 197. 2 Apprec., p. 103. 
% Apprec., p. 68. 
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This aspect of his thought is indicated, too, in The Child in the 
House: 

In later years he came upon philosophies which occupied him 
much in the estimate of the proportion of the sensuous and the 
ideal elements in human knowledge, the relative parts they bear 
in it; and, in his intellectual scheme, was led to assign very 
little to the abstract thought, and much to its sensible vehicle 
or occasion.* 


It is natural, indeed inevitable, that with this temper of mind 
religion should appear as a matter of feeling, of sensible forms and 
practices, rather than a matter of abstract theological speculation. 
He describes such a religion in the first chapter of Marius —‘A 
religion of usage and sentiment rather than of fact and belief, and 
attached to very definite things and places’. This phase of religious 
experience is offensive to Protestant tradition, and peculiarly 
offensive to the modern self-conscious believer of any theological 
complexion; but it is of course what religion has generally been to 
the great majority of the human race. To the greater part of the 
faithful in all cultures, religion has commonly meant customary 
ways of behaving, customary ways of feeling, rather than formal 
theological belief. But in the nature of things, such religion usually 
remains unanalysed and unexpounded. What perhaps is found 
shocking and repellent in Pater’s position is that he attempts a 
sophisticated defence of an attitude which would pass without 
comment in an inarticulate peasant. To see what kind of religious 
sentiment ean grow from this modest root we have to follow the 
development of Marius. 

The first chapter, ‘The Religion of Numa’, describes beautifully 
the traditional ‘Paganism’ of the Roman countryside, formal, 
serious, unspeculative, and rich in the pieties of the home. Are-we 
‘not meant to see in it an echo of the decorous, scrupulous Anglican- 
ism of Pater’s boyhood? 


A religion of usage and sentiment rather than of fact and 
belief, and attached to very definite things and places.* 

A sense of conscious powers external to ourselves, pleased or 
displeased by the right or wrong conduct of every circumstance 
of daily life — that conscience, of which the old Roman religion 
was a formal habitual recognition, was become in him a 
powerful current of feeling and observance.* 

Thé persons about him, certainly, had never been challenged 
by those prayers and ceremonies to ahy ponderings on the 
divine nature: they conceived them rather to be the appointed 


1Miscellaneous Studies, p. 186. ® Marius, vol. I, p. 4. 
’ ibid., p. 5. 
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means of setting such troublesome ponderings at rest... But 
in the young Marius, the very absence from those venerable 
usages of all definite history and dogmatic interpretation had 
already awakened much speculative activity; and today, starting 
from the actual details of the divine service, some very lively 
surmises, though scarcely distinct enough to be thoughts, were 
moving backwards and forwards in his mind.* 

Then he thought of the sort of protection which that day’s 
ceremonies assured. To procure an agreement with the Gods — 
Pacem deorym exposcere: that was the meaning of what they 
had all day been busy upon. In a faith, sincere but half-suspi- 
cious, he would fain have those powers at least not against 
him. His own nearer household gods were all around his bed. 
The spell of his religion as a part of the very essence of home, 
its intimacy, its dignity and security, was forcible at that 
moment; only, it seemed to involve certain heavy demands upon 
him.* 


I find no ‘aesthetic’ triviality here: only a singularly candid and 
sensitive account of the effect of a gracious inherited religion on an 
impressionable boy whose speculative faculties are just beginning to 
awaken. The stage to which this speculative activity conducted him 
is described in the chapter on the New Cyrenaicism, which corre- 
sponds closely enough to the doctrine of the Conclusion to The 
Renaissance. Here the contemporary-application is hardly disguised: 
one cannot be intended to miss the oblique reference to Matthew 
Arnold in the following: 


Pitched to a really high and sefious key, the precept Be 
perfect in regard to what is here and now: the precept of 
‘culture’ as it is called, or of a complete education —.might at 
least save him from the vulgarity and heaviness of a generation, 
certainly of no general fineness of temper, though with a 
material well-being abundant enough.* 


What follows is a fuller and less affected statement of the position 
already outlined in The Renaissance — the metaphysical scepticism 
leading to a determination to make the most of the here and now; 
and the belief that this can best be done by the cultivation of the 
arts. This statement of his ethical position is subject to the same 
limitations as the earlier one — that its practical consequences are 
extremely ill-defined, and that it is purely self-regarding. But the 
limitations are here pretty clearly seen. The Cyrenaicism of Marius 
therefore implies the possibility of development as the attitude of 
The Renaissance did not. 


1 ibid., p. 8. 2 ibid., p. 12. 8 ibid., p. 145. 
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The.development begins with the lecture on ethics delivered at 

court by Cornelius Fronto (Chapter XV). The Stoic professor is 
drawn with little attempt at naturalism or historic probability. He 
is only a thin disguise for his author’s own sentiments, so it is not 
surprising that.he puts his finger at once on the weakness of Pater’s 
position up to now. He puts the case of a Cyrenaic or Epicurean 
who feels after all the lack of a central principle of-conduct, some- 
thing to give unity of motive to behaviour which, if it has been 
conventionally moral, has hitherto been so for no particular reason. 
He finds it in the idea of a commonwealth of humanity, in which the 
highest ethical apprehensions of men would be as the laws of a 
single city. He quotes the words of Marcus Aurelius himself, and 
says that righteousness would be but a ‘following of the reasonable 
will of the.oldest, the host venerable of cities, of polities — of the 
royal, the law-giving element therein — forasmuch as we are citizens 
also in that supreme city on high, of which all other cities besides 
are but single habitations’. But as Marius listens to this discourse 
on the purely ideal City of God, his own thoughts take a different 
turn, ‘not in the direction of any clearer theoretic or abstract 
definition of that ideal Commonwealth, but rather in search of its 
visible locality and abiding place, the walls and towers of which, 
so to speak, he might really trace and tell, according to his own old 
natural habit of mind... At moments, Marius even asked himself 
with surprise, whether it might be’ some vast secret society the 
speaker had in view: that august community, to be an outlaw from 
which, to be foreign to the manners of which, was a loss.so much 
greater than to be excluded, into the ends of the earth, from the 
sovereign Roman commonwealth. 
_ The intention of this is hardly ambiguous. Does it not mean that 
Pater, as a result perhaps of his reading in moral philosophy, is 
becoming dissatisfied with the position of the isolated Epicurean, 
alone with his own sensations; that he feels the need of belonging 
to a society; that the need is not met by existing political societies, 
or by the notion of a purely ideal commonwealth, and that he is 
beginning to consider the claims of the historic Church? 

But the Church after all is a society founded upon a belief: it is 
not a society formed for the purpose of. being sociable, and one 
cannot properly belong to it merely because of the need to belong 
to something. Pater sometimes seems to be perilously near to that 
attitude. It is easy to laugh at those who admire the Church but 
unfortunately do not believe in God: but it is an unintelligent failure 
of the historical imagination not to see how real the dilemma was 
to many in Pater’s age. Marius of course can hardly be represented 
as experiencing the conflict in quite this form: but we have a hint of 

1 Marius, vol. II, p. 11. 
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it in the ride among the Sabine hills, when he reflects on the notion 
he has learnt from the lips of Marcus Aurelius, ‘ ’Tis in thy power 
to think as thou wilt’. He wonders whether he can, by such an 
exercise of the will, adopt ‘the hypothesis of an eternal friend to 
man, just hidden behind the veil of a mechanical and material order, 
but only just behind it, ready perhaps even now to break through’.* 
Later, the Platonic discourse of Apuleius gives him the notion of a 
possible intermediary, ‘a celestial ladder, a ladder from heaven to 
earth’.* But the idea is too fantastic, too completely untested to 
command his assent. ‘For himself, it was clear, he must still hold 
by what his eyes really saw.’* 

However, at the house of the Christian Cecilia his eyes do really 
see: and that is the importance of the episode. For Marius-Pater 
teligious conviction could never come in the form of abstract 
theological doctrine: his scepticism is too radical; nor in the form of 
some supernatural fantasy: he is too determined to rely on the 
testimony of sense. It must come as an actual experience, the 
experience of a society which he can see, whose atmosphere he can 
feel, in which he has some hope of participating. So that the effect 
of Marius’s first experience of a Christian society is felt as a series 
of impressions — impressions of sense, or feelings very closely 
connected with impressions of sense. He hears the singing in the 
church: : 


It was the expression not altogether of mirth, yet of some 
wonderful sort of happiness — the blithe self-expansion of a 
joyful soul in people upon whom some all-subduing experience 
had wrought heroically, and who still remembered, on this bland’ 
afternoon, the hour of great deliverance.* 


As he goes through the house he receives a dominant impression 
‘of all the various affections of family life under its most natural 
conditions, yet developed, as if in-devout imitation of some sublime 
new type of it, into large controlling passions’. He observes the 
funeral ornament in the catacomb. 


Yet these imageries after all, it must be confessed, formed but 
a slight contribution to the dominant effect of tranquil hope 
there — a kind of heroic cheerfulness and grateful expansion of 
heart, as with the sense, again, of some real deliverance, which 
seemed to deepen the longer one lingered through these strange 
and awful passages, ‘ 


Nor is Pater in any doubt about the nature of these physical 
impressions, and their relation to a possible moral or spiritual 
world. 


| ibid., p. 63. 2 ibid., p. 90. 3 ibid., p. 96. ‘ ibid., p. 103. 
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It was still, indeed, according to the unchanging law of his 
temperament, to the eye, to the visual faculty of mid, that those 
experiences appealed — the peaceful light and shade, the boys 
whose very faces seemed to sing, the virginal beauty of the 
mother and her children. But, in his case, what was thus visible 
constituted a moral or spiritual influence, of a somewhat exigent 
and controlling character, added anew to life, a new element 
therein, with which, consistently with his own chosen maxim, 
he must make terms.* 

Might this new vision, like the malignant beauty of pagan 
Medusa, be exclusive of any admiring gaze upon anything but 
itself? At least he suspected that, after the beholding of it, he 
could never again be altogether as he had been before. * 


Martius, like Mr Eliot’s Magi, returns to his place, 


But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 


Later, he attends the mass at Cecilia’s house, 


And last of all came a narrative which, with a thousand 

tender memories, everyone appeared to know by heart, display- 

. ing, in all the vividness of a picture for the eye, the mournful 

figure of him towards whom this whole act of worship still 

consistently turned — a figure which seemed to have absorbed, 

like some rich tincture in his garment, all that was deeply felt 
and impassioned in the experience of the past.* 


He hears the cry ‘Adoremus te Christe, quia per crucem tuum 
redemisti mundum’: and it seems to him at moments as if the very 
Object of the cry was attually drawing near. We need probably look 
no further for the evident devotion of the sceptic Pater at celebrations 
in Brasenose chapel. 

Later we have extracts from Marius’s diary, mostly describing 
incidents which touch the sense of pity — the appreciation by the 
roughest labouring people of the beauty of their children; the sight 
of a girl who thinks her life a perfectly good thing spent in the 
service of a crippled brother. The aim.is to show a development of 
feeling in Marius that is outside the range of Cyrenaicism, or the 
Stoicism of the Imperial court. But the experience of the Eucharist 
at Cecilia’s house is the furthest limit of Marius’s approach to 


~ Christianity. He dies uncertain, in the company of Christians, and 


comforted by their rites, but with no formal admission to their 
society, and no inward assurance of the truth of their beliefs. 


‘1 Marius, vol. IL, p. 106. 2 ibid., p. 108. 3 ibid., p. 134. 
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A. C. Benson has written, in a passage which has been commended 
by Mr Eliot?” . 


But the weakness of the case is, that instead of emphasizing 
the power of sympathy, the Christian conception of love, which 
differentiates Christianity from all other religious systems, 
Marius is after all converted, or brought near the threshold of 
the faith, more by its sensuous appeal, its liturgical solemnities; 
the element, that is to say, which Christianity has in common 
with all religions, and which is essentially human in character. 
And more than that, even the very peace which Marius discerns 
in Christianity is the old philosophical peace over again.* 


What Benson wrote and Eliot approved demands reverent ‘con- 
sideration; but is this really true? It has become the fashion for some 
reason vastly to exaggerate the extent of Pater’s liturgical preoccupa- 
tions. It is perhaps inevitable, since the turn of the century, that 
Pater should be looked at through the distorting medium of the 
"nineties, and the result is a composite picture of the ecclesiastically- 
minded aesthete: we remember how ‘Johnson (Lionel) died by 
falling from a high stool in a pub’. And perhaps the final comic 
vulgarization of the type is the Carling of Mr Huxley’s Point Counter 

‘Point. Mr Eliot credits Pater with a few ‘conversions’ in the genera- 
tion after his own, and with the responsibility for a few untidy lives: 
These may indeed be accidental Consequences of some of Pater’s 
attitudes, but they have not.a great deal to do with Pater himself, 
and they should not be allowed to get in the way of fair consideration 
of what Pater realty said. I have tried to show that Marius, far from 
being-drawn to Christianity by ceremony (he had found that as a 
boy in the religion of Numa), was drawn to it precisely by the sense 
of a community bound together in charity. It was the need for this 
that took him beyond his early Cyrenaicism; and it was in the 
society of Cecilia’s house that he found the possibility of satisfying 
the need. Experience of a Christian society is not a disreputable 
motive for being attracted to Christianity; and if the peace Marius 
finds there appears only.as the old philosophical peace over again, 
how could it have done otherwise, since he never makes the final 
submission to Christian supernaturalism? 

We may safely conclude, I suppose, that the final position of 
Marius was also that of his Creator. And here an irritated orthodoxy 
will demand, ‘But what, after all, did Pater really believe? The 
sentiments, the intimations, the delicate longings for a spiritual 
revelation that is always just round the corner — what kind of 
intellectual conviction do they really cover?’ Part of the answer is 
likely only to irritate the orthodox even more; it is, as we have said, 

? Benson, p.-111. 
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and as Pater himself is constantly saying, that he attaches very little 
importance to formal intellectual beliefs and inclines to-test all these 
matters by their visible and sensible expression. Benson has sug- 
gested, however, that if there is a place where Pater’s own intellectual! 
position is indicated, it is probably in his review of Robert Elsmere: 


Robert Elsmere was a typeof a large class of minds which 
cannot be sure that the sacred story is true. It is philosophical, 
doubtless, and a duty to the intellect to recognize our doubts, to 
locate them, perhaps to give them practical effect. It may also 
be a moral duty to do this. But then there is also a large class 
of minds which cannot be sure it is false — minds of very 
various degrees of conscientiousness and intellectual power, up 
to the highest. They will think those who are quite sure it is 
false unphilosophical through lack of doubt. For their part, 
they make allowance in their scheme of life for a great possibil- 
ity, and with some of them that bare concession of possibility 
(the subject of it being what it is) becomes the most important 
fact in the world. The recognition of it straightway opens wide 
the door to hope and love; and such persons are, as we fancy 
they always will be, the nucleus of a Church. Their particular 
phase of doubt, of philosophic uncertainty, has been the secret 
ef millions of good Christians, multitudes of worthy priests.? 


It would indeed be tempting, with the evidence of Marius before 
us, to take this as Benson does, as a characteristically oblique 
revelation of the inner attitude of Pater’s mind. Mrs Humphry 
Ward’s famous latitudinarian romance would then serve as a 
commentary on Pater himself, and he would appear as a sort of 
Broad Churchman, a Broad Churchman who had been to Italy. 
What would then distinguish him from other latitudinarians of his 
time would-be his superior sensitivity. The element of unspiritual 
dullness in the Robert Elsmeres of the age is that their persistence in 
something like their old religious practices after the disappearance 
of their faith has so much in it of mere habit: while Pater’s outward 
conformity at least springs from a fresh and vivid apprehension of 
the beauty+of holiness. Nor is this view of the matter altogether 
untrue: it is a close enough picture of one side of Patér’s mind. 

However, we began by saying that Pater’s ethos was genuinely 
subversive, and it is now time to substantiate it, inspite of this long 
discussion of his velleities towards the Christian tradition. This can 
be done quite easily by continuing the quotation from the Robert 
Elsmere review. Stopping at the point where Benson does, we get 
the impression that this is Pater’s last word, that he is associating 
himself with those who in spite of an obstinate scepticism are in 

1 Essays from the Guardian, p. 67 
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some degree believers, that the only question for him is how much or 
how finally one.is to believe. Pater goes on to say, however, that the 
differences between believers of different kinds are not unconquer- 
able, and that it is not there that the really vital question of the day 
will be found to lie. The real opposition — he quotes the formulation 
of it from the book he is reviewing — is between ‘Two estimates of 
life — the estimate which is the offspring of the scientific spirit, and . 
which is for ever making the visible world fairer and more desirable 
in mortal eyes; and the estimate of Saint Augustine’. Between these 
two estimates, he seems to imply, there is no possibility of reconcilia- 
tion, there is only the necessity.of choice. And he thus reopens the 
whole question, for it is this choice which Marius never made. 
Marius realizes dimly that the new vision of the Christian life ‘might 
be exclusive of any admiring gaze upon anything but itself’. But he 
never accepts the full implication ‘of this; and that is why he does ~ 
not die a Christian. 

This is also why we cannot fit Pater into the pattern of even the 
broadest of broad churchmanship. The Augustinian element is not 
the whole-of Christianity, but there is no Christianity without it. 


The soul hath, through the same senses of the body, a certain 
vain and curious desire, veiled under the title of knowledge and 
learning, not of delighting in the flesh. The seat whereof being 
in the appetite of knowledge, and sight being the sense chiefly 
used for attaining knowledge, it is in Divine language called, 
The lust of the eyes.* 

Thou art the Truth who presidest over all, but I through my 
covetousness, would not indeed forego thee, but would with 
thee possess a lie... So then I lost thee, because Thou vouch- 
safest not to be possessed with a lie.* 


A renunciation is required, and to this Pater never commits 
himself; the whole development described in Marius after all takes 
place within the framework of the ethic of the Renaissance. 


While all melts under our feet, we may well grasp at any 
exquisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge that seems 
by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for.a moment. 


The Christian ethos is one of these exquisite passions, and one on 
which Pater’s mind happens to have dwelt for long: but it has as 
its possible rivals ‘any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange 
colours, and curious odours, or work of the artist’s hand, or the 
face of one’s friend’. Pater feels so exquisitely for a time the beauty 


1 St. Augustine, Confessions, x. p. 54. * ibid., p. 66. 
3 Ren., p. 237. 
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of a Christian society that one almost fancies he is on his way to 
becoming a believer. But you have only to confront him for a 
moment with a real believer to see where his destination lies. Dante 
would have placed him unhesitatingly, just inside the gates of Hell, 
among the trimmers; and he has delivered his verdict on such: Non 
ragioniam di ler, ma guarda e passa; a verdict_in. which Mr Eliot 
seems to concur, as he passes on his way from Arnold to the 
*nineties. 

However, let us turn this scandal to the ends of edification if we 
can. As much as many more decisive characters, the trimmer has 
a contribution to make to our culture; he is one who is genuinely in 
suspense, and he serves to remind us that suspense is a not dis- 
honourable attitude. However undramatic a figure he may be him- 
self, he exhibits in a peculiarly dramatic form the tension of a 
conflict between two powerful and equally balanced forces. The 
position is an exhausting one; and the weariness of Pater’s style is 
not wholly constitutional; it is partly due to the continued presence 
of this conflict. His writing represents the slight and hardly-won 
successes, now of one side and now of the other, in a contest which, 
however little we like to be reminded of it, is no nearer decision now 
than it was in Pater’s day. 
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IRELAND’S PLACE IN THE WORLD. TODAY 
GEORGE O’BRIEN 


THE first twenty-five years of Irish self-government has been one of 
the most crowded and dramatic periods in history. The repercussions 
of the first war had scarcely subsided when the great depression shook 
the economic structure of the world to its foundations. As soon as 
recovery began rearmament began also. Finally the second world 
war and its appalling aftermath of unsolved and insoluble problems 
overtook humanity. Mankind now stands shuddering on the brink 
of the atomic age. The last quarter of a century has certainly been 
a period calculated to test to the utmost the strength and stability 
of political and economic institutions. It has been an unusually — 
nay uniquely — difficult period for governments, business men and, 
indeed, for everybody. This was the period during which the newly 
freed Ireland had to lay the foundations of its independent existence. 
It is not without interest to inquire with what success that task has 
been accomplished, what policies have evolved and what signs have 
appeared of Ireland’s place in the future. Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland have, on the whole, been good and have con- 
tinued to improve. The unfortunate economic dispute which began 
in 1932 was amicably settled six years later. Ireland’s neutrality. 
during the war imposed the most severe strain on her relations with 
her neighbour, but the strain did not prove too great. 

The one outstanding question that beclouds the sky of Anglo-Irish 
friendship is the partition of Ireland. The solution of this problenrhas, 
unfortunately, been made even more difficult by the experience of the 
war. If, before the war, the Governments or the peoples of the southern 
and northern parts of Ireland could have agreed on a solution of the 
question, the British Government and people would have raised no 
objection to its adoption. During the war, Northern Ireland proved 
to be an invaluable base for the British and American forces, and 
there is no doubt that if that base had not been available the allies 
would have been at a great disadvantage in the war in the Atlantic. 
The position now is that, even if agreement could be reached 
between north and sotth (which, by the way, is exceedingly unlikely) 
the British and American High Commands would resist the creation 
of a united Ireland unless they obtained some assurance that Irish 
bases would not be denied to them in the event of another war. The 
obstacles to a solution of partition have increased rather than 
diminished. There is no prospect of any union between north and 
south in the near future, In these circumstances, the most statesman- 
like course for the Irish Government is to accept the border, however 
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- unwillingly, as a disagreeable fact that must be recognized fot the 
time being, to refrain from pursuing any policy that might antagonize 
the north still more and to concentrate its.energy on solving the 
problems which are within its own jurisdiction. 

Ireland, during the first quarter century of independence, has been 
governed well. After the disastrous civil war which followed the 
Treaty had been ended, the opposition party pursued a policy of 
abstention for some years. Since the termination in 1927 of this 
churlish and unconstructive policy the constitutional machinery has 
worked successfully. A change of government took place peacefully 
as a result of the general election in 1932, since when Mr De Valera’s 
party succeeded in retaining office until it was replaced by a coalition 
in February 1948. It is a curious fact that the Irish people, who have 
been accused by their critics of inconstancy and fickleness, should 
have had only two changes of government in twenty-five years. The 
Irish Government has probably been the most stable in the world. 
There has been a certain amount of constitution-making which has 
not altered things very much in practice. A President has been 
substituted for the Governor-General who represented the King 
under the Treaty. The King still plays a somewhat vaguely defined 
role in the external affairs of the nation, but he is kept as far in the 
background as possible. Indeed, the relationship of Ireland under 
her new constitution with the British Commonwealth is a good 
illustration of the genius of Mr De Valera for constructing non- . 
compromising formulas, of the elasticity of the development of the 
Commonwealth, and of the superior importance of realities and facts 
over ideologies and fictions. 

The challenge of illegal organizations had to be met by drastic 
special measures. During the war years eleven persons were sen- 
tenced to death by the Special Criminal Court and the Military 
Tribunal. The sentence was carried out in six cases. Apart from 
these emergency measurés, which were necessary in the difficult 
situation created by the war, the normal institutions of liberty and 
democracy have been well maintained. The liberty of the citizen, 
liberty of speech and the rule of law have become accepted without 
question. On several occasions the. Law Courts have declared 
statutes to. be unconstitutional and thus invalid, and the supremacy 
of the courts has been established. During the war, a rigid censorship 
of the press had to be imposed. Possibly it may have been abused 
on some occasions, but it is only fair to say that it was abolished at 
the earliest possible moment. A great deal of indignation has been 
expressed at the censorship of books. No doubt some foolish 
decisions have been made by the Censorship Board, but it would be 
an exaggeration to suggest that the Irish public have been deprived 
of any very valuable literature as a result of its folly. In any event, 
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no book ever appears upon the banned list until it has been in 
circulation for several weeks, and many books have been ‘unbanned’ 
on appeal. There is no foundation for the suggestion, sometimes 
made, that the censorship is an instrument of Catholic tyranny over 
the Protestant conscience. Many books by well-known Catholic 
authors have been banned, and,no book has been banned on 
religious or sectarian grounds. It is generally admitted that, in this 
and in all other matters, Ireland has shown conspicuous tolerance 
and no religious minority could er allege that it had any just 
grievance or complaint. 

Economically, Ireland has made little progress since the Treaty, 
in spite of much discussion, controversy and effort. The national 
income has remained obstinately stable. The war-time expansion in 
the income was entirely due to rises of prices and the volume of - 
production actually declined. The fact is that the natural resources 
of the country are very limited in variety. There is little coal and 
few mineral deposits. The only fuel available in large quantities is 
peat, which suffers from severe technical disadvantages as a source 
of power. “The hydro-electric resources have been fully developed 
but imports of coal are still urgently necessary. The greatest wealth 
of the country is its soil which is peculiarly suitable for pasturage. 
The increase inthe output of agriculture is not easy to achieve. 
Farms are small and technical knowledge is not very advanced. The 
main hope for the future lies in the development of a system of ley 
farming based on improved grass production aided by co-operative 
marketing of products. The principal objectives of farming policy 
must be the extension of winter dairying, the increase of milk yields 
‘and the provision of large supplies of cheap feeding stuffs for live- 
stock production. The secondary industries have been extensively. 
encouraged by a policy of high protection. Unquestionably industrial 
employment has been increased and many quite successful industries 
have been established. But the Irish market is a small one and the 
range of industries that can satisfy its needs at a low cost of produc- 
tion is narrow. The main progress to be expected from a policy of 
industrial protection has already been gained and it is doubtful if, 
unless industrial products can penetrate export markets, much 
further industrialization is possible. 

Ireland is sounder financially than economically. The budget is 
very nearly balanced and the public debt is comparatively small. A 
good deal of the debt is backed by productive assets. The avoidance 
of a crippling debt is one of the advantages gained by neutrality in 
the war. Another advantage is the accumulation of a large addition 
to the country’s holding of external currency. Ireland has been a 
creditor nation for a long time but was exhausting some of her 
external assets before the war, during which the trend was reversed 


° 
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and large sterling balances were amassed. Of course, Ireland’s 
fortunes are closely bound up with British prosperity. Her currency 
is linked with sterling, the greater part of her external investments 
are in British securities and practically all her exports are destined 
for the British market. Assuming, however, that no irreparable 
financial disaster should overtake Great Britain, Ireland occupies 
the position of a very large creditor of an honest and solvent debtor. 
Irish prosperity and the Irish standard of living depend to a great 
extent on the continuance of this creditor status. If Ireland’s external 
credits ever became bad debts the results would be disastrous in the 
extreme. : 

There is a second condition underlying the maintenance of the 
Irish standard of living; emigration. This is the skeleton in the 
cupboard of Irish economic life. In spite of all that is said about it 
and all that is done about it, it continues and will continue. The net 
emigration in the years 1936-46 amounted to 190,000. Between the 
censuses of 1936 and 1946 the population decreased by 15,000 to a 
new low level of 2,953,452. Although the natural increase in popula- 
tion’is falling and is not very high, it is incapable of finding employ- 
ment at home. The progress of agricultural efficiency calls for less 
labour on the land and the towns are incapable of employing the 
displaced rural labour together with the natural increase of popula- 
tion. When, in addition to this difficulty at home, there is an eager. 
demand for Irish-labour ‘abroad, it is not surprising that the flow of 
emigration should be steady and continuous. The great exodus to 
the United States came to an end after the depression of 1929, but 
it has been replaced, and more than replaced, by the emigration to 
Great Britain during and since the war. There has been an appar- 
ently insatiable demand in Englarfd for both male and female labour 
at rising wages with the result that many classes of labour — for 
example, domestic servants and hospital nurses — are very scarce in 
Ireland. Everything points to the continuance and even the increase 
of this outward flow. British wages are higher than Irish and the 
disparity will, if anything, increase in the future. Fewer and fewer 
new entrants into industrial employment are to be expected each 
year owifg to the decline in the rate of increase of the British 
population.. Mobility between the two countries is extremely high. 
All indications are that Irish emigration will continue, at possibly 
an accelerated rate. 

The official attitude towards emigration can best be described as 
fatalistic, in spite of much lip-service by politicians regarding the 
‘ necessity of bringing it to an end. The movement, however it is 
regretted, is accepted as to a great extent inevitable. Indeed, if a 
sudden stoppage could be achieved, it might give rise to embarrass- 
ment. The emergence of severe unemployment during the war was 
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prevented by the emigration, which may thus be said to have ‘solved’ 
the unemployment problem. Whether the absence of unemployment 
caused by the departure of large sections of the population can 
properly be described as a ‘solution’ of the problem is open to 
question; ‘evasion’ might be a better word. But, at all events, the . 
emigration did dispose of a great deal of labour that would have 
been surplus to the demand of the home market. Moreover, the 
remittances sent home by the emigrants constituted a valuable 
invisible export which has proved a useful feature of the Irish 
balance of payments. 

The question of stopping emigration really resolves itself into the 
paucity of Irish resources to which attention has already been 
directed. It is difficult to see what can be done in future to add to 
the openings for employment in Ireland. The fall in the numbers 
engaged in agricultural production is a sign of improving technical 
efficiency. It is a movement that should not be artificially prevented 
or reversed. The attempts to maintain rural employment by the 
creation of smallholdings have been generally condemned as 
injurious to agriculture. There may be some scope for the develop- 
ment of rural industries based on electric power, but the volume of 
employment created would not be large. A certain amount of rural 
employment is given in peat production, but here also the capacity 
for expansion is limited. It is doubtful if much more can be done to 
increase employment in the secondary industries which are limited 
by the smallness of the home market. The late Government did 
much — some critics say too much — to aid tertiary industries by 
developing facilities for the tourist trade, hotels, roads and airports. 
[t is hard to think of what more can be done. Grandiose schemes of. 
afforestation and arterial drainage would not, even if they were 
desirable on other grounds, provide much employment. They are 
public works of an essentially low labour content. 

Emigration may be regarded as a characteristic feature — as the 
characteristic feature — of Irish economic life. ‘It is therefore impor- 
tant that all its implications should be studied and understood. If 
it is to persist it should, if possible, be made a source of gain rather 
than of loss. Is there any hope of deriving a dividend on the invest- 
ment which the movement involves? It is not sufficiently appreciated 
in Ireland that, regarded purely by financial considerations, the 
emigration involves a gigantic investment of capital on which no 
return is Obtained. Without attempting any statistical estimates, it 
is obvious that it takes a considerable sum of money to rear, feed 
and educate a child until his twentieth year. Yet as soon as all this 
expenditure has been completed, the young person departs to add 
to the production and national income of another country. As long 
as the emigrant is a liability he remains at home; as soon as he 
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becomes an asset he goes abroad. Could anything be more wasteful? 
The peculiar form which Irish emigration has always taken maxim- 
izes the waste involved. The emigrants depart just when their 
. education has been completed. It is an individual, not a family 
movement. There is no mixture. of ages. Moreover, it is the more 
ambitious and enterprising who depart. A movement of this kind, 
on the scale on which it has taken place for the last century, must 
have exercised an unfavourable genetic selection on the population. 
It were as though, every year; the pick of the horses and cattle in the 
country were given, not sold, abroad. ‘In fact Ireland, for the last 
hundred years, has been supplying the United States and Great 
Britain with abundant supplies of subsidized labour. Many economic 
nationalists object to the amount of Irish capital that has been 
invested abroad. In this view they may or may not be justified, but 
the capital, or most of it, does yield some dividend in return. But it 
is not sufficiently appreciated that the emigration involves a similar 
export of Irish savings, the dividends on which accrue entirely to the 
country to which the emigrant departs. 

' Regarded from the purely financial viewpoint, merely as a relation 
between investment and dividend thereon, emigration must be re- 
garded as a national loss. Certain mitigating factors can, no doubt, 
reduce the amount of the loss. Valuable markets for Irish exports 
could be developed abroad if every Irish emigrant consistently acted 
as a sort of commercial traveller for Irish goods. Remittances are 
by no means to be despised, especially by a country whose balance 
of visible trade is highly adverse. In the years 1942-46 emigrants’ 
remittances were estimated to amount to £43,000,000. The saving of 
the sums spent ip relieving unemployment if no emigration had taken 
place must also be reckoned as a credit item in making up the 
accounts of the movement. But, when all allowances of this kind 
have been made,. the investment involved in the production of the 
emigrants will be found to yield a negative return. The annual | 
production of thousands of young workers who add nothing 
directly by their labour to the national income can never be regarded 
as a paying proposition. 

It would be a great mistake to regard Irish emigration exclusively 
from the economic point of view. The emigrants are men and 
women whose only asset is not their capacity to work. They have 
minds and souls as well as hands and mouths. They influence and § 
are influenced by the environment in which they live. The fact that 
practically every family in Ireland has some members living abroad 
creates ties with the outside world that do much to offset other 
influences tending to generate an insular outlook. There is a con- 
stant coming and going of visitors and of letters. The Irish emigrants 
have played an active part in politics. The development of the early 
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trade unions in England owed much to Irish emigrants skilled in 
the art of agrarian agitation. ,The Irish vote has at times influenced 
the course of British politics. The part played ky Irish emigrants 
and their descendants in American and Australian politics is well 
known. The struggle for Irish independence, in both its constitu- 
tional and its unconstitutional form, might well have ended differ- 
ently if it had not been for the moral support of the large numbers 
of Irish stock in the United States. The long continued emigration 
has resulted by spreading the Irish people over the face of the earth, 
in giving, Ireland an importance in international politics far out of 
proportion to her size. It has greatly widened the scope of Irish 
influence in world affairs. The Irish have become a people with a 
mission. In many ways they are not unlike the Jews — deeply 
religious, widely dispersed and, on occasion, cordially disliked. 

History, indeed, could be interpreted to make it appear that the 
Irish have had a peculiar destiny to act as missionaries. They appear 
to have been a ‘chosen people’. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
when the Roman Empire was falling in ruins, Irish monks and 
hermits quietly pursued their studies and, later, reintroduced 
Christianity into many parts of ravished Europe. Ireland was, so to 
speak, neutral in the great struggles of the age, and her neutrality 
enabled her to act as a repository of precious treasures. Her neutral- 
ity in the second world war may have served some similar useful 
purpose, Many Irish university teachers were.definitely animated 
during the war by the feeling that the peaceful pursuit of liberal and 
humane studies in Ireland might help to salve some of the legacy of 
European culture. Again, in the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century the Irish people took a firm stand for the old faith which 
they never abandoned. It is remarkable how, with the forces of 
Protestantism triumphant in the larger and more powerful neigh- 
bouring island, Ireland should have taken and maintained such an 
uncompromising position, The record of the Irish people during 
the long period of the Penal Laws is one of which any nation should 
be very proud. As the pattern of later history begins to unfold, the 
presence in the British Isles of this strong and united outpost of the 
Catholic Church assumes a great significance. Ireland “became 
the breeding ground of generations of missioners who carried 
the message of the faith i the whole English-speaking 
world. 

Whatever may be thought about the linguistic question in Ireland, 
one fact is clear, If the Irish are to succeed as world missioners they 
must speak a world language. The re-evangelization of Europe in 
the sixth century was not conducted in the Irish language. Looking 
around the world today, the question arises, what would be the 
Position of the Catholic Church in the English-speaking countries if 
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there had not been the long-continued stream of emigration from 
Ireland? In England, in Scotland, in the United States, in Austraiia, 
in New Zealand and in the countless smaller areas when English is 
spoken, Irish names are to be found outstanding and predominant 
in any list of Catholic prelates, priests or lay congregations.- Ireland 
occupies the unique position. of being the only Catholic enclave or 
pocket in the English-speaking world. The French overseas posses- 
sions and the great Spanish and Portuguese-speaking areas of the 
new world have no shortage of missionaries. But if it were not for 
Ireland, the vast English-speaking continents — the most important 
part of the world today — would have no breeding ground of 
Catholic missionary activity. Quebec, it is true, is Catholic, but its 
language is mainly French. Ireland’s position is unique. 

This is an aspect of the language revival in Ireland that seems to 
be somewhat neglected. There is no necessity to enter upon the 
merits of this overheated controversy. Most people in Ireland are 
prepared to accept either with enthusiasm or with resignation the 
revival of the language as an agreed end of political action. Differ- 
ences of opinion are about the pace and the method of the process 
and about the relative merits of encouragement and compulsion. 
So long as emigration continues, the Irish people must be furnished 
with a world language. Ignorance of the English language would 
not stem the stream of emigration. It would simply burden the 
emigrants with untold additional obstacles and difficulties. Above 
all, it would impede them in their missionary capacity. If Irish 
missionaries are to fulfil their task effectively they must have a world 
language at their disposal. Exchange of ideas abroad requires a 
world language just as foreign trade requires a world currency. Any 
country that attempts to isolate itself linguistically will suffer the 
same loss in the field of intellect as will be suffered in the field of 
trade by a country that creates its own inconvertible currency. 
International dealings require international counters. 

Ireland’s destiny in the past. may have been to keep alight the 
lamp of Catholicism in the English-speaking world. No doubt this 
will continue to be part of her destiny in the future. But she may 
have another part to play in world affairs as well. Every change that 
takes place in international relations changes the importance of 
individual nations. The advent of aerial warfare. and aerial travel 
has altered the balance of power in the Atlantic. Ireland now 
possesses a greater strategic significance than she did. New geogra- 
phical conditions have replaced the old. Similarly in the ideological 
sphere new groupings and new spheres of influence are beginning to 
emerge in which Ireland may occupy a strategically strong position. 
Recent developments have led to a consolidation of interest between 
the Catholic countries of continental Europe and South America 
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and the English-speaking democracies. These two groups find that 
they have a great deal in common when confronted with a power 
that rejects all the principles and ideals for which they stand. But if 
they have a great deal in common they also differ on many points. 
In formulating a common policy many misunderstandings may 
easily arise between them. Some of the Catholic countries have 
little respect for the liberal institutions of the western democracies, 
while some of the latter lack acquaintance with the modern code of 
Catholic political and social action contained in the Papal encyclicals 
and other Papal pronouncements. There is one country and one 
country only that is equally at home in the worlds of parliamentary 
liberalism and of Catholic action. That country is Ireland. 

Irish nationalism has deep democratic roots. The leaders of the 
Irish nationalist movement were always associated with the party of 
reform in the British Parliament. Many of the best features of 
British Parliamentary government and constitutional tradition pre- 
vail in independent Ireland. Irish political institutions may be 
described as liberal, in the best sense of that much-abused word. 
At the same time the Irish Government and public are Catholic in 
outlook and sympathy. The Constitution proclaims that Catholicism 
is the official religion of the country and contains several declarations 
of general principle moulded on modern Catholic sociology. Ireland 
is a country with a foot in both worlds. She is in a unique position © 
to interpret democracy to Catholicism and Catholicism to defho- 
cracy. Indeed, her greatest service may be to demonstrate by her 
own example that the two are, not only not incompatible, but 
closely related — that true democracy is possible only in a community 
inspired by an accepted ethical code which may require the sanctions 
of a religious authority. [reland’s geographical position may well be 
a symbol of her historical destiny. She is the last western outpost of 
the old world, the link between Europe and America. In her institu- 
tions are found united the traditions of liberal democracy, which 
have elsewhere been distorted by a Protestant excess of individualism, 
and of Catholic action, which have elsewhere been associated with 
undemocratic political forms. This small island in the Atlantic, 
though flanked by the two great Protestant democracies of the 
world, has not been overwhelmed by their influence because she 
harbours an older tradition based on different and deeper spiritual 
foundations. 

Ireland has therefore something of value to give to the world. 
She has an important part to play on the international stage. If this 
fact were properly appreciated by Irish politicians a change of out- 
look in internal policy should result. Irish politics have tended to be 
introverted. Emphasis has been laid on self-sufficiency in economics 
and on the language revival in education. The censorship has been 
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meant to preserve Irish readers from being infected by unhealthy 
influences in modern literature. The Itish people have been treated 
like children who need to be protected from all contamination. This 
policy of introverted isolationism is doomed to failure. The country 
is surrounded by the English-speaking world; on the east lies Great 
Britain, on the west the United States. There is no possibility of 
excluding English newspapers, English books, English plays or, 
above all, English broadcasting. The narrow nationalism which is 
the prevailing spiric in Irish politics today is a survival of the long 
struggle for independence when it was necessary to emphasize the 
separateness of everything Irish. Now that the country’s position 
as a nation has been established beyond all doubt, that necessity no 
longer exists, and a policy should be adopted more in harmony with 
the traditions of the Irish nation. That tradition is one of a people 
that always overflowed the shores of their own country, of a mother 
nation sending abroad to the ends of the earth countless of her 
children. The outlook of such a country should surely be outwards 
and not inwards; extrovert, not introvert. Should not Irish education 
be*directed, not to insulating the people from external influences, 
but towards fitting them to perform the missionary task which 
seems to be their historic destiny? And should not Ireland, instead 
of brooding in the Celtic twilight, play an active part, as far as she 
can, in world affairs? For is she not the only country that unites the 
cultures of the two great societies that are the pillars of civilization — 
the society of the democratic liberal nations and the society that 
maintains the language, the order, the universalism of Imperial 
Rome? 
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RATIONALISM IN POLITICS: A COMMENT 
D. KROOK 7 


Mr OAKESHOTT’S anatomy of the Rationalist* adds another bold and 
brilliant ‘case-history to the records of informal psychology. The 
insights are so disturbing because they are so devastatingly accurate;. 
and there is no escaping their personal application: they must hit 
everyone who reads very hard below the belt, and may well supply a 
starting-point for much chastening self-examination. As a corrective, 
in short, to some of the most prevalent and most dangerous excesses 
of the modern mind the exposure is invaluable. 

I would wish, however, to be more sure than I am that Mr Oake- 
shott intended it only as a corrective. For such an intention alone 
could justify—as “polemical exaggeration’, shall we say — the 
serious incompleteness of his appraisal of Rationalism as a temper 
of the mind, and perhaps even — though with more difficulty ~-the 
political conclusions he draws from the premises supplied by his 
analysis. : : 

To begin with, it simply will not do to reduce the Rationalist to 
an object of commiseration and contempt: a pathetic little upstart 
who qualifies for Mr Oakeshott’s forbearance only by his sincere but 
oh so misguided zeal to be right. There is, I feel, a good deal more 
to be said for and about the positive moral foundation of the 
Rationalist’s involvement in politics, from the Encyclopaedists’ 
through Marx to (even) Sir Stafford Cripps. Mr Oakeshott chooses 
to ignore this fundamental impetus to Rationalist perfectionism; he 
fails to see it as at least part of the cause of the Rationalist’s ‘im- 
patient hunger for eternity’,-and so misses a central fact of experience 
in the situation he is analysing: the real and painful and unavoidable 
tension that must murder sleep for those who have high ideals and 
high expectations,* as well as the courage and energy to devote their 
lives to the task of translating these into actuality. It may well be, 
as Mr Eliot insists, that the Rationalist’s high expectations are 
given the lie by our knowledge of man’s nature accumulated over 
the past 2000 years. If that is so, experience alone can teach him to 
moderate them, and, one prays, without exacting the price of dis- 
illusionment and the consequent abandonment of the ideal. It may 


' Rationalism in Politics by Michael Oakeshott: see THE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, 
Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3. 

* cf. T. S. Eliot: ‘The Catholic should have high ideals — or rather, I should 
say, absolute ideals — and moderate expectations: the heretic, whether: he call 
himself fascist, or communist, or democrat, or rationalist, always has low ideals 
and great expectations.’ ‘Catholicism and the International Order’, in Essays 
Ancient and Modern, p. 122. 
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even be, as a Catholic Christian like Mr Eliot is bound to insist, 
that the ideals are wrong anyway, but if Mr Eliot is Christian ' 
enough, he must agree with Whichcote that a man can only think 
and believe as he finds cause. My point is that Mr Oakeshott, like 
Mr Eliot, misses this tension, generated by the Rationalist’s percep- 
tion both of the self-evidently degrading features of his society and 
of the difficulty (equally self-evident) of deciding what is to be done — 
and then doing it. And since I believe that this tension in the mind 
of the Rationalist represents a just, honest and sensitive response to 
the objective situation, [ cannot wonder at the exacerbation he 
suffers and the unpleasing excesses he falls into as a consequence. 
Nor can I wonder at Mr Oakeshott’s freedom from these lapses in 
taste: he has after all responded to only half the situation, and so has 
the happiness of exercising his negative capability at a rather cheap 
rate. 

The account Mr Oakeshott gives of the place of reason in man’s 
spiritual economy seems to me equally incomplete. When he dis- 
tinguishes between ‘technical’ and ‘practical’ knowledge, he does 
not indeed deny that technical knowledge is knowledge; what he 
insists upon — rightly, of course —is that it is not the whole of 
knowledge, and that failure to recognize this is likely to have — 
according to Mr Oakeshott, has already had — disastrous conse- 
quences. But while one accepts the distinction.and may even — 
though with many reservations — agree that the neglect of what the 
Rationalist regards as nescience has been at least in part responsible 
for some of the observable evils of modern society (Mr Oakeshott 
makes larger claims) — this. qualified agreement, nevertheless, does 
not absolve Mr Oakeshott from the main charge: that he does not 
carry his analysis of the technical half of knowledge and so of 
rational thinking nearly far enough; that he misjudges very seriously 
its scope and importance; that, in brief, he deals with this aspect of 
his theme with uncharacteristic superficiality. An immediate result 
is that his account as it stands invites the most serious misinterpreta- 
tion. For though one has every reason to suppose that he does not 
wish to give support to or in any way associate himself with any 
form of modern irrationalist doctrine, his statement as it stands can 
be — indeed has been — interpreted as implicitly favourable to those 
very doctrines, both by those who abominate them and those who 
seek support for them in disinterested quarters. It was therefore 
clearly necessary that Mr Oakeshott should at least make his own 
dissociation from these varieties of the fashionable denigration of 
reason explicit and emphatic and so render his position unambiguous. 
That he should have failed to do so is to be regretted; and that a 
demand for such explicitness is not merely pedantic the public events 
of the past twenty years have, I think, more than sufficiently shown. 
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But such an avowal of elementary moral rectitude would not, of 
course, help to make good the philosophical shortcomings of Mr 
Oakeshott’s analysis of the function and scope of reason in political 
thinking. It is this point that I wish to deal with in a little more 
detail. 

Perhaps the most direct route to-the source of the trouble is by. 
“way of the account Mr Oakeshott gives of the relation between 

‘ideologies’ and the ‘world of time’. He charges the Rationalist 
with ‘ always escaping into the bogus eternity of an ideology’ because 
he finds ‘the‘intricacy of the world of time so unmanageable’. To 
this one would reply: that the world of time in its full intricacy is 
indeed unmanageable, but that it is not the peculiar misfortune of 
the Rationalist to find it so. That excepting only a few poets in each 
generation and a few religious mystics in the ages of faith everyone, 
from Plato to Marx, who has tried to come to terms with it (“manage’ 
it) has been compelled to reduce it to some order by imposing upon 
it some pattern. That the pattern has never been anything, but an 
interpretation, a theory of man and society, in other words, an 
‘ideology’, more or less systematic, by which the historian or political 
philosopher has ‘explained’ his observations and insights, predicted 
future developments and prescribed behaviour. And though every 
interpreter of the world of time, from Plato to Marx, has believed 
that his pattern comprehended all that is most fundamental in 
human experience, none of them has in fact succeeded in producing a 
pattern that did not leave out something that to the others has seemed 
fundamental. Of course there have been patterns more and less 
comprehensive, therefore more and less satisfying; but a// have been, 
and must be, ‘ Rationalist’ to the extent that all must abstract from 
the world of time, all therefore must simplify, all therefore must 
lose something of the intricacy and concreteness of the actual as 
immediately experienced. It is the material itself and the common 
purpose that together impose this necessity, not the perversity of the 
Rationalist mind. 

Now it may be that I have here made an illegitimate assumption 
in supposing that there is a common purpose, in supposing, that is, 
that Mr Oakeshott shares this conception of historical thinking as 
- something necessarily scientific or near-scientific in character. It may 
well be that he does not corisider it the business of history to ‘ex- 
plain’ historical phenomena by establishing between different sets 
of ‘such phenomena causal relations derived, with more or less 
logical rigour, from some comprehensive theory or interpretation 
of man and society; nor, therefore, that it is the business of history 
, to predict anything and much less to control. He may argue that 
such a conception-of history is only another instance of the spreading 
infection of Rationalism; more specifically here, an instance of the 

D 
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illegitimate transfer of a method proper to the material of physics to 
-material “by its nature’ not amenable to such a method of investiga- 
tion. That this is likely to be Mr Oakeshott’s position is suggested 
by his remarks about insights in a fluid medium. His view would 
seem to be that the writing of history should approximate as closely 
.as possible to poetry (or creative philosophy): the facts of the situa- 
tion given in such fullness of detail that whatever interpretation or 
‘hypothesis was in the first instance used as a principle of selection 
would disappear, become submerged, as it were, in the accumulated 
' detail. This is indeed an alternative point of view, and this would 
scarcely be the place to consider its validity: except perhaps to re- 
mark that it would precipitate all sorts of problems, and chiefly the 
problem of relative stress. One would have to answer questions 
something like these: Though the hypothesis has become submerged, 
is it not still there? And if it is there, is it not being used, however 
informally, for interpretation and prediction? Is it, in other words, — 
sufficiently characterized as a heuristic and no more? These questions 
could of course only be answered ‘by and through the ‘practical 
criticism’ of specific historical texts; for only by closely examining 
the actual practice of historians could one decide to what extent they 
in fact use scientific or semi-scientific method, just how scientific it is, 
what weight this is to be given relative to the non-scientific portions 
of their work, and so on. 

But whatever claims might be made and perhaps even substantiated 
for this quasi-poetical kind of history, it is certain that Mr Oakeshott . 
himself does not write it. At any rate, not consistently; and I should 
like to draw attention to some of the more striking inconsistencies 
that occur in his essay and indicate the conclusions that I think their 
presence suggests. . 

The following are taken from the second part of the essay: 


Rationalist politics are the politics of the felt need not qualified 
by a genuine concrete knowledge of the permanent interests and 
direction of growth of a society, but interpreted by reason and 
Satisfied according to the technique of our ideology: they are the 
politics of the book. (p. 146) 


The politics of creation have been substituted for the politics of 
growth, the consciously planned and deliberately executed being 
considered (for that reason) better than what has grown up and 
established itself unselfconsciously over a period of time. (p.145) 


One asks the obvious but I think fundamental question: what does 
Mr Oakeshott suppose is the stgtus as knowledge of these statements? 
Are they statements of fact, purely descriptive, therefore immediately 
self-evident to all but the benighted Rationalist? Or are they inter- 
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pretations informally derived from or entailed by some comprehensive 
theory of history which has not been explicitly formulated? The 
unqualified confidence with which Mr. Oakeshott asserts them sug- 
gests that he takes the first view: they are facts, My contention is 
that they are interpretations derived from one theory of history; 
that other interpretations, derived from other theories of history, 
are possible; and that their relative validity — other things, e.g: 
internal consistency, being equal — can be determined (if it can be 
conclusively determined at all) only by a scrupulous exercise of the 
controls supplied by empirical method. So when Mr Oakeshott 
expresses dissatisfaction with the Rationalist’s (e.g. Marxist’s) 
account of ‘the permanent interests and direction of growth of a 
society’, he can do so only by invoking as a measuring-stick his own 
interpretation (however submerged) of the same complex pheno- 
menon, man in relation to his society; and he can, as I see it, have no 
reason in the world for caring about the adequacy or inadequacy of 
his own or the Rationalist’s analysis of the permanent interests and 
direction of growth of a society unless he, like the Rationalist, desires 
to use it for prediction and control.’ -Similarly, in the second passage 
quoted: a causal relation is here established, this time explicitly, 
between the Rationalist ‘politics of creation’ — one historical fact, 
and the emergence of a mental attitude which regards the ‘consciously 
planned and deliberately executed’ as better than ‘what has grown 
up and established itself unselfconsciously, etc.” — another historical 
‘fact. Again, that is, an interpretation; and again, other interpreta- 
tions are possible: for instance, that the parenthetical ‘for that reason’ 
is no explanation at all, because it leavés unanswered the more funda- 
mental questions: why have the politics of creation been substituted 
for the politics of growth? From the Rationalist’s sheer blind per- 
versity? {[s there no empirical evidence to suggest that the con- 
sciously planned and deliberately executed may perhaps be necessary 
to save a society like ours from self-annihilation — a society which, 
however debased, still retains something of ‘what has grown up and 
established itself unselfconsciously’, and must therefore seem worth 
saving even to Mr Oakeshott? _ And suppose, further, that we see 
the politics of growth as the historical cause of the politics of creation 
in so fat as it was the internal decay of the old political set-up that 
made the fresh start inevitable and necessary (i.¢. desirable) — then 
the politics of creation may begin to look rather less reprehensible — 
and considerably more intelligible (and intelligent) as an alternative. 


1 In saying this, one does not of course wish to minimize the immensely greate 
complexity of the material of history compared with that, for instance, of ' 
physics; nor does one suggest that the details of empirical method as applied in 
history would be identical with those of empirical method in physics. One wants 
only to draw attention to the resemblance: a fact commonplace enough. 
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But I have already suggested the nature of Mr Oakeshott’s dis- 
qualification for responsible thinking about politics — practical 
politics. He simply does not know, as an immediate first-hand ex- 
perience, the: kind. of revulsion that the Rationalist reformer ex- 
periences when hé contemplates the spectacle. of what the politics of 
growth have made of man and society. Mr Oakeshott does indeed 
recognize the experience, but only to dismiss it, as a characteristic 
Rationalist aberration. For if ‘the passage of time’ is ‘the only 
healer of social complaints worth considering’, what need is there 
. to be revolted? What need to offer gratuitous assistance to an all- 
provident time? I do not share Mr Oakeshott’s cheerful confidence 
in the healing powers of time left to*itself; therefore I am bound to 
see the Rationalist’s revulsion, not as a mark of his deficient educa- 
tion and taste, but as a basic source of illumination, without which 
there can be no understanding worth considering, and no cogent 
impulse: to do anything at all about those ‘social discontents’ that 
receive Mr Oakeshott’s tepid recognition. So Mr Oakeshott misses 
both the experience and the meaning, and is therefore scarcely 
in a position to offer guidance to the political novitiate of our 
time. . : 
However, it is not my purpose here to develop alternative inter- 
pretations or to make judgments based on these; I want only to 
show that Mr Oakeshott, when he: makes historical statements, is 
engaged in an activity not perceptibly different from that of the 


damned and despised Rationalist. One might cite as one more 
instance the revealing footnote on p. 155: 


Some people regard this [the demand for an exclusively ‘techni- 
cal’ education] as the inevitable result of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. But I think they have hit upon the wrong culprit. What 
an industrial civilization needs is genuine skill; and in so far as 
our industrial civilization has decided to dispense with skill and 
to get along with merely technical knowledge it is an industrial 
civilization gone to the bad. [My emphasis.] 


One is startled by the very questionable, and very Rationalist, 
assumption embedded in this statement: that an industrial civilization 
has the power to choose, to decide whether it shall demand or dis- 
pense with ‘genuine skill’—in other words, consciously and 
deliberately to plan (order, control) its development. On his own 
explicit avowals, Mr Oakeshott should accept the undeliberate, un- 
selfconscious process that has actually taken place, the throwing 
out of ‘genuine skill’. And if he does not accept it but on the con- 
trary rejects it, as he does here, he can do so only by reference to 
some comprehensive ‘idea’ of an industrial civilization: a very 
Rationalist position. 


» _ 
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But quite the most telling instance of the kind of confusion that 
Mr Oakeshott’s position involves him in appears in the account he 
purports to give of ‘the circumstances that promoted this state of” 
affairs’, i.e. the triumph of Rationalism (pp. 152ff.). The word pro- 
moted is significant. It is not, we observe, ‘accompanied’, or some 
such ‘neutral’ word: it is ‘promoted’ — a synonym, surely, however 
imperfect, of ‘caused’ or ‘brought about’. Mr Oakeshott, in other 
words, promises us an interpretation, an answer to the question why: 
why did Rationalism triumph as it did and when it did? But what he 
in fact does is (a) to write his description of the accomplished fact: 
larger and larger by supplying what he claims to be ‘the social and 
intellectual context’ of its emergence, and (b) to present this descrip- 
tion as interpretation, i.e. as a statement of a causal relation between 
two sets of contemporaneous historical events. It is a rather com- 
plicated muddle, for it involves two quite distinct contradictions. 
If the aim, in accordance with the ‘quasi-poetic’ view of history, is 
only to describe the total context of the emergence of Rationalism, 
then no causal relations should be allowed to intrude; yet Mr Oake- 
shott both describes and makes causal links. If, on the other hand, 
the aim — in accordance with the ‘scientific’ view of history — is to 
describe in order to establish causal links (in order to answer the 
question why), then Mr Oakeshott fails.on two counts: first, empiri- 
cally, in not digging nearly deep enough for these causes; and second, 
logically, in offering idenfities as the elements in a causal relation. 
So when we are told that the objective fact to which Rationalist 
politics is the answer is inexperience in politics, we question the 
logic: for surely Rationalist politics is inexperience in politics; the 
terms, in Mr Oakeshott’s usage, are interchangeable; how then can 
the inexperience be the objective fact that caused or promoted or 
brought about the politics?? And when we are told that ‘The 
generation of rationalist politics is by political inexperience out of 
political opportunity’ we ask the sort of questions that we should 
expect a ‘scientific’ historian to answer, or at least to recognize as 
legitimate questions: how was it possible that the politics of the 
politically inexperienced should become the dominant type of 
European politics? What combination of circumstances was it that 
generated the opportunity that gave inexperience its‘chance? And 
was it an opportunity only for Rationalist politics, or were other . 
developments possible? And if other developments were possible,.- 
why did the Rationalist actually take place? And so on. The point 
is that Mr Oakeshott has here offered as an explanation, not a bad 


‘TIt-is not, I think, unreasonable to suggest that the objective fact to which 
Rationalist politics is the answer is—largely, at any rate—the industrial 
revolution. But this, we have seen, Mr Oakeshott dismisses, on very insufficient 
evidence, as ‘the wrong culprit’. 
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explanation, but something that is a tautology and so no explanation 
at all. 

. The conclusions that these contradictions in Mr Oakeshott’s 
practice as an historian suggest are, [ think, briefly these. If he agrees 
that the contradictions are really there and that they are a serious 
matter, he can no longer claim a privileged position somewhere above 
and beyond that of the Rationalist historian and so of the Rationalist 
politician. Epr as Rationalist (e.g. Marxist) politics are based upon 
a Rationalist interpretation of history, so Mr Oakeshott’s politics . 
of growth are based upon or derived from another theory of history. 
Their epistemological status is identical. He calls the Marxist theory 
‘Rationalist’, or an ‘ideology’, because it is explicitly formulated 
and relatively systematic. His own theory of history is not systematic 
or even explicitly formulated — so he denies that he is using one at 
all. This is the mistake I have tried to draw attention to. Mr Oake- 
shott is using.a theory, as every serious historian does and must do; 
and in view of the contradictions he involves himself in as a conse- 
quence of his determination to keep it in a fluid medium it may 
perhaps be a good thing to reconsider the wisdom of this procedure. 
_ Whatever may be said for history written as poetry in point of its 
closeness to the actuality of experience and so on, the disadvantages 
of this ‘style’ as against the Rationalist are at least equally clear and 
serious. It makes it yery difficult to discover internal inconsistencies 
in the submerged theory, to check the accuracy of predictions derived 
from it, to modify or discard it; and it can, in an undisciplined mind, 
encourage the sort of confusion and perversity that is as unprofitable 
as it is likely to be dangerous. This elementary discipline_a scientific 
approach to history (and so to politics) does provide; and though a 
discipline is certainly no substitute for insight, it is as certainly not 
incompatible with it. My impression is that Mr Oakeshott puts too 
low a valuation on the discipline because he is too confident about 
the self-generated control that pure insight left to itself is capable of 
exercising. Perhaps this impression is incorrect. If it is, it can only 
be corrected by a fuller account than the present essay offers of his 
conception of the purpose and method of historical thinking. 


After all this, it may seem a little difficult to reaffirm what I said at. 
the beginning of this comment in praise of Mr Oakeshott’s analysis 
of the Rationalist persona. But I do reaffirm it, and cannot find 
any inconsistency in doing so. For it is possible to admire without 


1 Not therefore, of course, necessarily free of self-contradiction, or necessarily 
acceptable. But this is to say no more than that historical interpretation bristles 
with logical and empirical problems, which, however difficult they may be to 
solve in actual practice, are — on this view of history — theoretically capable of 
solution. 
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reservation the intelligence and the wit of the analysis, while rejecting 
without compromise, as neither logically necessary nor morally 
justifiable, the political conclusions that Mr Oakeshott derives from 
it. Our basic difference on this point can be put very briefly. Mr 
Oakeshott offers his analysis as a warning against Rationalism; I 
take it as a warning fo Rationalists. He kicks against the fact because 
it repels him; I accept the fact because I am sure it has come to stay 
and seek, with Mr Oakeshott’s help, to ‘bonify’ it. And I am not 
sure that, in view of the notorious stubbornness of all facts that have 
come to stay, I should not be making better use of ‘his insight than 
he himself is able to do. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COLONEL DE BARDiEs: La Campagne 39-40. Librairie Arthéme Fayard. 
GENERAL GAMELIN: Le Prologue du drame (1930-Aoat 1939): La Guerre (Sept. 
1939-19 Mai, 1940). Librairie Plon. 


These two books, though of very different style and character, are to a large 
extent complementary. Colonel de Bardies’s work is essentially a factual descrip- 
tion of the five weeks’ campaign that brought about the fall of France. It makes 
no attempt to minimize French weaknesses and is a soldierly and unbiassed 
narrative of the events. It makes a. very readable general account of the fighting, 
and the main lessons are well brought out. Throughout, the French weakness in 
the air is-stressed as being one of the main reasons for the French collapse, and 
anyone who took part in the campaign will agree with this. 

There is little that is new in the book, but one or two incidents and facts are 
not generally known. For example, it is stated that on September Ist, 1939, the 
French had only seven modern bombers. It also mentions that on May 19th, 1940, 
only nine days after the German attack began, and in spite of the French concen- 
tration of their fighting strength in the Maginot line, the Germans were able to 
capture an important work in the line itself. The attack was made by German 
sappers using much the same technique as they used to capture the important 
Belgian fort-of Eben Emaele. The degree of French unpreparedness and their 
belief in a ‘solid front’ is iflustrated by the lack of any personal protective 


weapons by French artillery formations. In a force of six divisions, no fewer than — 


15,000 men had no such weapon at all, rifle, revolver or bayonet. 

Criticism of the British is, on the whole, temperate and fair. Where thefe is 
conflict, as in the question of responsibility for the failure of the Weygand 
counter-attack to materialize, the British case — taken from the Government 
dispatches — is given as well as the French case. 

Gamelin himself comes in for a good deal of criticism in the book. Of him it 
is said ‘il a l’air d’un ecclesiastique distingué’. His activity was said to be 
limited to secondary considerations, and the will to conquer was lacking: He is 
described as a man of culture and of the highest intelligence, but none in 
personality (caractére) and not unlike the second Moltke. 

Gamelin’s books are the last two of a series of three. The first — Les armeés 
frangaises de 1940 — conjains his rebutment of the charges at the Riom trial. 
These two volumes take the story from when he was appointed sub-chief of the 
French.General Staff in 1930 down to his replacement by Weygand on May 19th, 
1940, 

The books are heavily documented and make stodgy reading, and they contain 
little that is new. Gamelin admits that the French were very lacking in their 
appreciation of the importance of propaganda, and particularly in the period of 
the ‘phoney war’ — ‘La dréle de guerre’ as the French call it. 

Omissions are more remarkable than what is contained in the narrative. There 
is little to explain the lack of fortification from the Maginot line to the sea. In 
the eight months after September Ist, 1939, it would have been expected that the 
French, with their defensive outlook, would haveconcentrated on this work with 
the greatest activity. Actually very little was done. Indeed, even in mid-April 
1940, when the British 3rd Corps took over the front previously occupied by the 
French in the Bailleul region, the ‘fortifications’ consisted of a badly revetted 
anti-tank ditch on the Belgian frontier, some much too conspicuous concrete 
machine-gun posts some two miles in rear, and some field works oF included 
all the errors that it was possible to make. 

It is interesting to note from Gamelin’s account that on May 11th both 
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with a commentary by 


ARTHUR WALEY 


‘Full of wit, wisdom and quaint sayings.’ — MAuRICE COLLIs in the Observer. 
2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net 


Reprints of books by BERTRAND RUSSELL | 


Sceptical Essays. ‘An exceedingly brilliant book... It is 
extremely witty.’ — Nation. 4th impression. 8s. 6d. net 


Education and the Social Order. ‘Sentence after sentence 
that could be written-in the teacher’s golden treasury of wisdom.’ — 
The Observer. 3rd impression. 8s. 6d. net 
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Guardian.. 4th impression. 8s. 6d. net 
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Prioux, commanding the Cavalry Corps, and Blanchard, commanding the ist 
Army, made it known that they were strongly opposed to the Dyle plan and 
thought the Escaut position the correct solution. Gamelin overruled this, as the 
orders for the former plan had already been given. Incidentally, it seems to have 
been Hitler himself who was the main instigator of the armoured thrust through 
Sedan and south of Givet. 

Both writers criticize strongly the British for withholding air support. It is 
difficult for soldiers of a continental power to appreciate the point of view of our 


-island race. Certainly the impression gained by a perusal of the work of both 


writers is that the collapse of French military power would have come about 
soon even if the German strategic surprise had been less and British air support 
had been greater. We should then have been left with almost nothing wherewith 
to defend these islands and the triumph of Hitler would have been a certainty. 
oe ERP. 


JANKO LAvRIN: Nietzsche: an Approach. Methuen, 7s. 6d. nets — 


The queue which, in the early years of this century, lined upin front of Nietzsche 
is now, fortunately, thinning out. And with this hindrance removed, we are 
beginning to have an opportunity to observe the man and his work unembarrassed 
by the exaggerated reverence of his injudicious admirers, the mistaken enthusiasm 
of the culture-philistines up from the suburbs and the protests of the injured. 
The Nietzscheans and the anti-Nietzscheans, who made of him the purveyor of 
a doctrine to be embraced or rejected, a Master to be followed or foresworn 
(who made him, what he never was, a Nietzschean), have done their worst, and 
have left behind them a trail of misconceived expositions and commentaries — 
De Kant a Nietzsche, von Darwin bis Nietzsche, and the rest. But now that the 
din is somewhat subsided, there is a chance that a more intelligent sort of inter- 
preter will have a hearing — those who got what they could from Nietzsche, 
whose imagination he fired, and who were aware of him as an artist whom either 
to abridge or to systematize was to destroy. ; 

The mistake of the Nietzscheans and their opponents was a preoccupation with 
what was least significant in Nietzsche’s work, the remedies he proposed for the 
ills of European society. They saw in him the apostle of a New Aristocracy, the 
defender of the strong‘against the insidious mediocrity of the weak, the preacher 
of salvation through the pursuit of ‘more robust ideals’. It was a quack Nietzsche 
(largely of their own making) whom they hailed ‘as Master or Enemy; for anyone 
who proposes a cure for so radical a disease in mankind is pretty well self-con- 
victed of quackery. But those who are now beginning to make themselves heard, 
recognized in his writings, not remedies, but a. profound and imaginative 
diagnosis of a crisis in European culture. He sounded an alarm; for the 
world in which Nietzsche detected the crisis was as. insensible of its pre- 
dicament as we are of the speed at which the earth is whirling through 
space. Nor did he merely reveal the crisis at the heart of the trance and 
diagnose its character in the general terms of ‘nihilism’, ‘irreligion’ and 
‘weakness’; he elaborated his diagnosis in detail with untiring insight in 
every field of human activity and in phrases which (when rescued from the inter- 
pretations of commonplace minds) have the power of opening up vistas of 
reflection and setting the imagination on fire. In art, insight (diagnosis) is an end 
in itse]f. The remedy is not something that follows; if it-is anywhere it lies in the 
diagnosis itself, in the removal of the corrupt consciousness. And if we are to 
understand Nietzsche, we must understand him as, in this sense, an artist. 

Professor Janko Lavrin calls his book ‘an Approach’, His aim is ‘to point 
out the bond between Nietzsche’s personal fate on the one hand, and the trend 
of his thought on the other’, to show the spring of Nietzsche’s diagnosis of the 
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crisis of European culture in the circumstances of his own life. In the hands ofa 
less intelligent writer, his project might have degenerated into the application ofa 
formula to Nietzsche’s work. But if ‘to approach Nietzsche the philosopher 
through Nietzsche the man’ is a formula, it is one which is derived from 
Nietzsche’s own writings; and, in any case, Professor Lavrin has a mastery over 
it which saves it from degeneration. Of the relation between, Nietzsche and his 
time, he writes: ‘the personal element in Nietzsche’s philosophy may have at 
times deflected or even distorted the trend of his thought, yet it never under 
mined his interest in mankind and its future. Nor were the analogies he drew 
between his own dilemma and that of modern decadence entirely arbitrary, since 
in both cases the problem of averting the menace of disintegration was of primary 
importance. The vigilance with which he followed the various phases of his own 
ailments undoubtedly sharpened his eyes also with regard to the evils of his epoch, 
some of which he saw more clearly, one is tempted to say — more clairvoyantly — 
than any of his contemporaries’. On the character of Nietzsche’s malady he 
accepts, with some reserve, the conclusion of Dr. Vorberg that it was syphilis. 
But, instead of seeing in Nietzsche’s writings merely the reflection of his disease 
(whatever it was), he explores the hypothesis that ‘the scrutiny with which 
Nietzsche followed up the phases of his malady helped him to diagnose certain 
ailments of Europe probably better than a healthier individual could have done 
. . . Whatever one may think of his remedies, we cannot deny that his sharp 
perception unerringly detected many a cause of these modern evils which were 
* to be more fully tasted only by the generations which came after him’. In short, 
whatever may be said against Professor Lavrin’s approach, it at least enables him 
to avoid the worst errors of the Nietzscheans and their opponents. And if it is 
true (as I believe it is) that the most valuable sort of book on Nietzsche is,-not one 
about Nietzsche, but one which passes on what has been fired by Nietzsche in 
the writer’s imagination, then this unpretentious book is certainly worth while. 
Indeed, I believe it to be the most enlightening brief treatment of its subject 
in English. 
M. O. 


H. S. Bettamy: The Atlantis Myth. Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d. 


The Atlantis of Plato’s Dialogues has always been, in Jowett’s words ‘an island 
in the clouds which might be seen anywhere by the eye of faith’. It has been 
identified with almost every part of the world from the North Cape to South 
Africa, and from America to Ceylon.. Donnelly in 1882 re-identified it with an 
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island lost in the Atlantic, and Lewis Spence, our main exponent of ‘the science 
of Atlantology’, popularized this view. Mr Bellamy, whose books Moons, 
Myths, and Man, The Book of Revelation is History, Built before the Flood and 
In the Beginning God have led us to expect from him entertainment and unreason 
if not scholarship and caution, now champions the fantasies of Donnelly and 
Spence. Despite his title, Atlantis is no myth to Mr Bellamy. It was a large island 
on the submarine mid-Atlantis ridge where now lie the Azores. The Atlanteans 
had a culture which included pyramid building and mummification. They were 
organized into a group of states — the pan-Atlantean states. Mr Bellamy is not 
concerned with proving the truth of these myths, but rather with accounting for 
the disappearance of Atlantis. This he dates at 12,000 B.c. by a mass of irrelevant 
and incorrect data and explains in terms of Hoerbiger’s Cosmogonic Theory — 
the extraordinary thesis that the independent planet Luna was captured by the 
earth and turned into the Moon, a cataclysmic event which engulfed Atlantis, 
overwhelmed Palaeo-Attica with seismic disturbances, but allowed Palaeo-Egypt 
to escape ‘with a shaking and a wetting’. Fo Spence’s discredited theory of a 
vanished continent of Atlantis, Mr Bellamy adds Hoerbiger’s discredited theory 
of mooncapture and girdletides, a strong feeling for the Catastrophist Diluvialists 
of pre-Lyell days, and a belief in the perfect man of pre-Lunar capture days. The 
result is as good an hour’s entertainment as any could wish, and should not be 
missed by collectors of Curiosa. For those who are taken in by these charming 
tarradiddles, Mr Bellamy draws attention to a Hoerbiger Society and an Atlantis 
Research Centre in London. Were it not that the paper shortage ought to pre- 
clude such joys, I would recommend Mr Bellamy to turn his attention to Stone- 
henge, the Pyramids, the Picts, the ten lost tribes, the two lost-continents of 
Lemuria and Mu, and the Druids. There is hardly a contentious subject in pre- 
history and anthropology that could not be enttivened, though not, I fear, en- 
lightened, by his wayward genius. And the sale of his books, as well as the 
uninformed comments of some of his earlier reviewers, shows only too well that 
there'is always a market for learned nonsense. 
G. E. D. 


Jacques CHASTENET: Le Siécle de Victoria. Les Grandes Etudes Historiques: 
Fayard, Fr. 225. 


M. Jacques Chastenet, by his biographies of Pitt and Wellington, and now by 
his study of the Victorian age, bids fair to become the Maurois de nos jours in 
the popularizing of English history in France. But any Frenchman who sets out 
to re-write the history of nineteenth-century England must, since the remarkable 
achievement of the late Elie Halévy, attain a very high standard of scholarship 
ifhe is not to suffer by comparison: and M Chastenet regrettably does not attain 
any such standard. His treatment of the first and second Reform Bills is a fair 
enough sample of the slipshod character of much that he writes. We are told 
that 167 rotten boroughs were suppressed in 1832: the exact number is 56, or at 
most 57 if the merger of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis be included. We are 
told that the seats so freed were transferred to the big towns, whereas half of 
them were transferred to the counties. We are told that ‘medieval franchises’ 
were ‘replaced’ by that of the forty-shilling freeholder in the counties, whereas 
that qualification was itself medieval in origin, and was now greaily complicated 
by new property qualifications. We are told that the bill of 1867 ‘trebled’ the 
electorate, whereas it did not quite double it. And so on, through a tangle of 
maccuracies and hasty but wrong generalizations. The four pages of bibliography 
contain at least ten inaccuracies, and proper names are throughout frequently 
mis-spelt. Antiquated exaggerations about the Chinese Wars of the two middle 
decades, and about the nature of Kipling’s ‘Imperialism’, are naively repeated. 
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Yet the value of the book might lie in a 
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kind of fallacious emphasis, introduced primarily to produce dramatic effect, is 
characteristic of the author’s whole approach to the writing of history. For the 
sake of effect, in contrasting Melbourne and Peel, Melbourne is depicted as the 
representative of eighteenth-gentury aristocratic oligarchy, Peel as the spokesman 
of the new middle class: yet Melbourne’s grandfather was the son of a London 
attorney and he did not, as Russell did, represent one of the old Whig families. 
If history is to be made dramatic and personal it cannot be by means of such 
distortions: they succeed only in making it theatrical and false. 

In short, despite his wide reading and an obvious enthusiasm for English 
history, it remains extremely doubtful whether the author really understands 
Victorian England. Attracted by his interest in discovering what forces and 
conditions underlay British power and prosperity in the nineteenth century, he 
has written up in a racy and journalistic way the superficial story of Victoria’s 
reign. He finds it difficult to convince himself, and therefore impossible to 
convince his readers, that most of the great Victorians really were prompted by 
serious moral purpose and religious faith. He therefore presents a not very 
convincing explanation of their greatness. And the greatness of the age, as 
distinct from that of its most eminent personalities, lay in the creation of an 
entirely new kind of State and Society, resting on new devices of organization 
and administration, serving new social purposes, and animated by the force of 
liberal public opinion. This solid achievement eludes the author’s spicy pen, 
leaving a somewhat meaningless narrative and description instead of a significant 
piece of historiography. 

. D. T. 
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